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ABSTRACT 


Emotion and Rationality in African American 
Seventh-day Adventist Worship 

by 

James Richard Doggette, Sr. 

As an African American Seventh-day Adventist clergyman, this 
writer has struggled with the problem of designing a worship 
service that is rational enough to be accepted by traditional 
Adventists yet emotional enough to be appreciated by typical 
African Americans. This project is a historical overview of 
Seventh-day Adventist and African religious culture, seeking to 
extract the principal tenets of each tradition in order to blend 
them into a more dynamic worship style that is appealing to the 
African American community and faithful to the traditions and 
objectives of the Seventh-day Adventist Church at the same time. 

Scholars such as Henry Mitchell and Benjamin Reaves concur 
that worship experiences that appeal to both the emotions and the 
intellect are most effective. A recent comprehensive study of the 
Black church in America, conducted by C. Eric Lincoln and Lawrence 
Mamiya, indicates that a primary key to Black church growth as the 
twenty-first century approaches is the ability to create a Neo- 
Pentecostal worship experience that approaches the worshipper on 
both the emotive and cognitive pathways. 

The examination of Seventh-day Adventist history in Chapter 3 
of this project indicates that, while the early days of Adventism 
were marked with exuberant, ecstatic, emotional worship services, 
after the Great Disappointment of 1844 the heavy emphasis on 
defending and proving the doctrinal positions of the church 
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(commonly referred to as "the truth") led to a demonstrable 
diminishing of emotional manifestations. In Chapter 4 rhythm is 
uncovered as the essential African remnant and pervasive component 
of African American religion. It is praised by Carl Seashore as a 
psychological nutrient. The final chapter suggests that, since 
traditional Black Seventh-day Adventist public evangelism typically 
combines "the truth" (rationality) with rhythm (emotion), by 
coloring the weekly worship service with the elements of public 
evangelism, a dynamic worship style could result. Such a style 
would satisfy the rational and emotive dimensions of the Neo- 
Pentecostal worship style that is predicted to dominate the African 
American worship scene for decades to come. 
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CHAPTER 1 
Introduction 

"I don't have a problem with your doctrinal teachings," 
said an African American non-Adventist worshipper to a 
Seventh-day Adventist cleric. "That Saturday is the Sabbath, 
that the Ten Commandments ought to be kept, and that Jesus is 
coming again soon are all positions that you have amply 
supported with scripture and logic. However, there is no way 
I'd ever become a Seventh-day Adventist because your worship 
services are just too dead! You might have the truth, but you 
sure don't have the Spirit!" 

"Pastor, all of this noise and confusion is not 
necessary. Just teach the people!" Protesting against the 
rhythmic music of the Gospel Choir whose accompaniment 
included a Hammond organ, drums, and a bass guitar, the loud 
cadenced preaching of the animated preacher, and the 
emotionally charged responses of the congregation, this 
fourth-generation African American Seventh-day Adventist 
member informed the Pastor that "If things don't change, I'll 
be moving my membership to a calmer church that is more 
representative of traditional Adventism." 

Two distinct schools of thought are clearly represented 
by these two hypothetical but typical worshippers. The 
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African American non-Adventist worshipper placed a higher 
premium on emotion than on rationality. For him, the sensory 
experience of worship was of infinitely more value than the 
intellectual content or cognitive basis for the acts of 
worship. He yearned for the emotional experience that has 
come to characterize African American religion. Like the 
Negro slaves who assessed primary value to "the Preacher, the 
Music, and the Frenzy," 1 the service had to be weighted more 
heavily on the side of emotion than on rationality if it was 
to be a satisfying one. 

To the contrary, the fourth-generation Seventh-day 
Adventist placed a higher premium on rationality than on 
emotion. For him, the demonstrative presence of emotion not 
only evoked a sense of betrayal to what he considered to be 
the tenets of traditional Adventism, but it also robbed him of 
the ability to enjoy the cerebral, cognitive, rational 
experience that he had come to expect at a typical Seventh-day 
Adventist worship service. For him and many other Adventist 
worship critics, the possibility of emotion and rationality 
coexisting in a symbiotic relationship within the worship 
context is unthinkable. 

When conferring with nine other African American Seventh- 
day Adventist clerics who pastor in Southeastern California, 

1 W. E. B. Du Bois, The Souls of Black Folk (1903; 
reprint, New York: Penguin Books, 1969), 211. 
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this writer was not surprised to hear that all of them had 
been approached by second, third, and fourth-generation 
Seventh-day Adventists who were greatly disturbed by what they 
considered to be the secularization of the church, as 
evidenced by the emotive elements that were creeping into the 
divine worship service. It was also not surprising to hear 
that all of these parsons considered the conservative worship 
style of Adventism to be a restrictive factor in their 
attempts to evangelize the Black community. Unfortunately, 
seven of the nine admitted that they had opted to give in to 
the second, third, and fourth-generation Adventists, and 
continued to perpetuate a conservative worship style in order 
to keep peace in the church. 

While the terms emotion, rationality, and worship carry 
a variety of connotations, for the sake of the proceeding 
discussion they are employed in a restricted manner. Emotion 
is a word derived from the Latin emovare . which means "to 
move." Affect, passion, and mood are other words that 
describe some aspect of the same phenomenon. Primarily, 
however, emotion refers to perceived feelings. 2 For the sake 
of this study, emotion will refer specifically to the 
perceptual elements of worship — audio and visual, 
extrapsychic and autopsychic — whose effective function is to 

2 W. P. Wilson, "Emotion," in Baker Encyclopedia of 
Psychology , ed. David G. Benner (Grand Rapids: Baker Book 
House, 1985), 353. 
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arouse the feelings of the worshippers. In practical terms, 
emotion refers to those elements of worship which cause 
persons to feel something, without necessarily teaching you 
anything. The emphasis here is on the genres of music and 
styles of preaching that evoke a demonstrable emotional 
response from the worshippers. 

Rationality in this project refers to the cognitive 
elements of worship, whose primary function is to 
intellectually convince the worshipper of some factual 
information through a logical appeal to reason. It refers to 
the intentional efforts of the worship leader to elicit life 
changing decisions from the congregation by supplying the 
members with analytical information with little or no regard 
to the emotional impact such information will have. The 
emphasis here is on content. Regardless of the results, the 
criterion for rationality is met if the information 
disseminated at the worship service is intellectually honest 
— if it makes sense. 

When referring to Seventh-day Adventist worship, this 
discussion is limited to the formal, public, corporate worship 
service that is held weekly in most S.D.A. churches on 
Saturday at 11:00 am. Regular attendance at this service is 
the unofficial minimum requirement for Church membership. All 
other references to worship refer to various religious 
meetings that would be considered fairly typical of the group 
under discussion, unless otherwise stated. 
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Subscribing to either of the aforementioned views of 
emotion and rationality in African American S.D.A. worship 
leads to several important questions. Can typical African 
Americans become Seventh-day Adventists and enjoy a worship 
experience that will allow them to remain both genuinely 
African American and authentically Adventist at the same time? 
Is information more important than inspiration? Does one 
negate the other? Is a cathartic, emotionally charged worship 
experience unfaithful to the Adventist tradition of worship? 
Is it permissible to approach worshippers on their emotive 
pathway? Should the typical African American Seventh-day 
Adventist worship service be more weighted toward emotion or 
rationality? 

That many Seventh-day Adventists are concerned about 
these issues is clearly indicated by the proliferation of 
related books and articles that have rolled off of Seventh-day 
Adventist presses during the past few years. In the Autumn of 
1990 a series of articles on celebration worship appeared in 
The Adventist Review . which is the general paper of the 
Seventh-day Adventist Church. As this project is being 
written, the General Conference Ministerial Association is 
feverishly engaged in research for a book on Adventist worship 
that will attempt to answer some of these questions. 3 

That many find themselves firmly entrenched in either the 

3 Floyd Bresee, "Adventist Worship," Ministry . June 1991, 

24. 
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emotion or rationality camp is also clearly indicated by the 
nature of the aforementioned writings. In a recent editorial, 
J. David Newman bemoans the fact that "many Adventists worship 
God only with their intellect and wall off their emotions . . 

. . In their desire to incorporate more emotional elements in 
the service some may swing too far in the other direction." 4 
Here Newman intimates the danger of adopting an either-or 
position regarding emotion and rationality in Adventist 
worship. 

The basic problems that stem from adopting an either-or 

position must be framed within the context of the primary 

mission of the church as understood by Seventh-day Adventists. 

Clearly, Seventh-day Adventists see evangelism as the primary 

task of the church. One authoritative book on Adventist 

doctrine summarizes this point as follows: 

The church is organized for mission service to 
fulfill the work Israel failed to do. As seen in 
the life of the Master, the greatest service the 
church provides the world is in being fully 
committed to completing the gospel "witness to all 
nations" (Matt. 24:14), empowered by the baptism of 
the Holy Spirit. 5 

Any prudent attempt to define the proper roles of emotion and 
rationality in Seventh-day Adventist worship must consider the 


4 J. David Newman, "Celebration is a Naughty Word," 
Ministry . December 1990, 27. 


5 General Conference of Seventh-day Adventists, 
Ministerial Association, Seventh-dav Adventists Believe: A 
Biblical Exposition of 27 Fundamental Doctrines (Hagerstown, 
Md.: Review and Herald Publishing Association, 1988), 144. 
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resulting consequences on the evangelistic ability of the 
church. What are some of those consequences? 

On the one hand, when one veers too far left towards 
emotionalism, the violent backlash of the conservative 
Seventh-day Adventist "defenders of the faith" creates a 
combative atmosphere that militates against successful 
evangelism. Few people are inclined to join a church that is 
at war. An example of the violent conservative backlash was 
recently observed by this writer in the following letter that 
was published in a widely read S.D.A. periodical: 

I read with surprise President Mostert's column 
suggesting the closing of "some Adventist churches 
that are doing more harm than good." Once 
admitted, such an intriguing thought deserves more 
careful consideration. If any churches should be 
closed, it seems quite logical to start with those 
doing the most harm. This might be justified to 
the faithful as church damage control. He mentions 
dead churches. 

But far more troubling than dead churches who do 
little or nothing are churches that vigorously 
disgrace the Seventh-day Adventist name. 
Especially dangerous are those who flaunt the 
devil's rock music, clearly violate inspired 
council and seduce the unwary with pentecostal-type 
religious meetings energized by a spirit - a very 
real spirit but not a holy one. 

Incredibly, most of the watchmen sleep under an 
opiate of Satan's. May God grant that they may 
not sleep the sleep of death. 6 

The combative tone of this letter is typical of the written 
opposition that S.D.A. conservatives consistently direct at 
those they consider to be "apostate S.D.A. left wing 


6 Glen Lewis, "Closing Churches," Pacific Union Recorder . 
3 June 1991, 31. 
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liberals." 

On the other hand, veering too far right toward stoic 
rationality has led many African American worship leaders to 
conduct weekly services that reflect typical middle-class 
S.D.A. worship practices, but are foreign, unattractive, and 
often irrelevant to the Black people they specifically should 
be reaching with the gospel. 7 If evangelism really is the 
primary objective of the S.D.A. Church, then these 
consequences of adopting an either-or view on emotion and 
rationality are tragic and totally unacceptable. 

This project represents one concerned person's attempt to 
deal with the problem of viewing the worship experience as an 
either-or proposition as it relates to emotion and 
rationality. By implementing library research, it undertakes 
to assess ways that emotive components have been integrated 
with rational elements in worship, particularly in the African 
American and Seventh-day Adventist contexts, with an emphasis 
on the efficacy of employing emotive elements. Through 
observation and suggestion, it attempts to show that by 
adopting a more balanced approach to emotion and rationality 
in African American Seventh-day Adventist worship today, one 
can remain both genuinely African American and authentically 
Adventist. Further, it is the ardent hope of this writer that 

7 Benjamin Franklin Reaves, "A Study of Black Seventh-day 
Adventist Worship" (D.Min. project, Chicago Theological 
Seminary, 1974), 22. 
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those who read this project, particularly those who are 
African American and Seventh-day Adventist, will be motivated 
to integrate emotion with rationality in fresh ways that will 
make their services attractive to African Americans and 
acceptable to Seventh-day Adventists at the same time, thus 
creating an atmosphere that is conducive to effective 
evangelism. The discussion that follows examines whether or 
not this position can be supported by the historical record 
and contemporary scholarship. 
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CHAPTER 2 

Emotion and Rationality: The Efficacy of Balance 

The belief that emotion has no place in religious 

services is one that has been widely espoused since the 
inception of Stoicism some four centuries before Christ. 
Rebelling against the excesses common to agrarian folk 
religions (such as ritual intoxication and sexually explicit 
fertility rites), Stoics attempted to remove all passion and 
deep feelings from the realm of religion. For centuries, 
Western religions have reflected this tendency to purge the 
worship experience from emotive elements that stimulate the 
evil flesh and lead to ecstatic demonstrations such as dancing 
and shouting, and to place emotions of all kinds under 

suspicion. 1 Currently, however, researchers have begun to 
direct attention to the importance of adopting a holistic 
approach to worship that facilitates a religious experience 
that engages the whole being. 

According to many psychologists, different thinking 

styles are associated with the two hemispheres of the brain — 
the left brain and the right brain. The left brain is 
described as the seat of rationality, where the processing of 
information with its corresponding logical functions 

originates. The right brain is considered to be the seat of 
emotion where intuition, feelings, hunches and fantasy 

1 Henry H. Mitchell, Celebration and Experience in 
Preaching (Nashville: Abingdon Press, 1990), 27. 
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originate. 2 Today Seventh-day Adventist worship generally 
reflects a left brain format. Saustin Mfune argues that this 
is a grave mistake, since when we communicate in a manner that 
is understood well only by those who primarily use one 
hemisphere, we turn off those who primarily use the other. He 
asserts that it would be wise to slant Adventist liturgy a 
little more toward the right brain, so that more people can be 
reached in an effective manner. In short, Mfune is calling 
for a balanced approach to Seventh-day Adventist worship that 
appeals equally to the intellect and to the emotions. 3 

Television advertising certainly subscribes to this 

proposition. Huntley Baldwin writes: 

Rarely does a commercial rely entirely on one or 
the other. Rarely is it all information [Left 
Brain] .... Rarely is it all mood and visual 
imagery [Right Brain] .... Most often, a 
commercial is a blend of linear and nonlinear 
elements. The emotional setting helps make the 
rational message relevant and enjoyable. The copy 
message gives form and relevance to the imagery. 
Advertising, to be truly effective, must appeal to 
both sides of the brain, simultaneously and 
without conscious distinction. The two should mesh 
to deliver a single impression. 4 

The following pages summarize additional writings that agree 

with this approach, and support the call for worship services 


2 Barbara Meister Vitale, Unicorns Are Real: A Right- 
Brained Approach to Learning (New York: Warner Books, 1982), 
12-15. 

3 Saustin Sampson Mfune, "More Than Half a Brain," 
Ministry . Oct. 1991, 28-30. 

4 Huntley Baldwin, How to Create Effective TV Commercials 
(Lincolnwood, Ill.: NTC Business Books, 1989), 39. 
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that appeal to the emotions and to the intellect. 

David G. Benner. Editor - Baker 
Encyclopedia of Psychology 

This particular body of material dealing with emotions or 
perceived feelings, from the perspective of Christian 
psychology, provides this reader with two salient points that 
support his call for a balanced and intentional approach to 
the issue of emotion and rationality in worship. First, 
emotion and rationality are portrayed as being inextricably 
linked. Second, since both negative and positive emotions are 
compound reflexes that can be facilitated or occluded with 
particular stimuli, it is important that worship leaders give 
careful consideration to the emotional impact of the various 
components of the worship service. 

There is an entire branch of psychotherapy that draws on 
the belief that rationality and emotion are inseparably 
linked. The ABC Theory of Emotions, commonly employed by 
rational therapists, frames this inseparable relationship. 
This theory postulates that all normal emotional responses are 
the result of cognitive (rational) processes. According to 
this theory, healthy persons first perceive some extrapsychic 
stimuli (A) , they then evaluate it (B) , and respond 
physiologically (C) . The last-named (C) is the emotion. 
Interestingly, when one responds (C) to stimuli (A) with 
little or no intervening consciousness (rationality), the 
result is just an attitude. When C responses are produced by 
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B alone, the result is called a belief. Life changing 
decisions then, require more than A, B, or C alone. 5 

Human beings have always desired rationality; 
however, they generally do not behave rationally 
but are driven by emotions. Ideas are of no value 
until emotions are attached to them, since the 
emotion provides the force for action. It is 
imperative, then, that as one accumulates a body 
of knowledge, appropriate emotions be cathected to 
ideas in order that they may have value. Values 
are ideas—with cathected emotions—that make a 
favorable difference in life. 6 

Espousing the right ideas and accessing the appropriate 
emotions are crucial functions of the preacher. Connecting 
truth with an experience that elicits unpleasant emotions will 
only lead to a rejection or avoidance of that truth by the 
listeners. Conversely, presenting error or erroneous ideas 
while titillating the senses and eliciting pleasant emotions 
at the same time will lead the listener to assent to lies and 
live in darkness. The effectiveness of behavior modification 
techniques such as Operant Conditioning and Avoidance 
Conditioning vividly demonstrate these truths. 7 

Henrv H. Mitchell - Celebration 
and Experience in Preaching 

In this book, the distinguished African American 
professor of homiletics and history argues that it is 


5 Jeffrey M. Brandsma, "Rational-Emotive Therapy," in 
Baker Encyclopedia of Psychology , ed. David G. Benner (Grand 
Rapids: Baker Book House, 1985), 975. 

6 Wilson, 354. 

7 Ibid. 
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impossible for a person to enter into a lifesaving 
relationship of faith with God without being approached on 
both the rational and emotive pathways to the mind and heart. 
The underlying theme of this book is that neither logical, 
rational presentations void of emotional appeal, nor emotional 
experiences that elude human reasoning and are conspicuously 
void of rational content are exclusively sufficient to lead a 
person to faith. 

Using Rom. 8:24 for primary support, Mitchell contends 
that true faith is not born of a rational argument. To the 
contrary, "the power to verify things rationally is a form of 
sight, which automatically removes the matter from the realm 
of faith." 8 Mitchell rejoices that this is the case, 
because, "if faith were a function of reason, and salvation a 
response to established data or truth...then the [person with 
an] ordinary IQ would be at a distinct disadvantage." 9 
Naturally, this would call the fairness of God into question. 

For Mitchell, rationality is an indispensable component 
of effective worship. He claims that its primary value is to 
serve as the gateway to the intuitive and emotive sectors of 
consciousness where faith is really generated and retained. 
He sees human reason as the key that unlocks the door to the 
room where the intuitive records containing the impressions 

8 Mitchell, Celebration and Experience in Preaching . 20. 

9 Ibid. 
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and experiences that have shaped one's belief system are kept. 
When the activities of worship, especially the sermon, make 
sense, and adequate answers are given to the honest questions 
that precede the formation of true core beliefs, then the 
intellectual obstacles to faith are cleared away and entrance 
is granted into the deep recesses of consciousness where life¬ 
changing decisions are actually made. After the intellectual 
barriers are removed, then the Holy Spirit, through the 
ministry of worship leaders, has a chance to register a new 
way of thinking and acting on those intuitive records, 10 and 
to reinforce this new understanding with emotive 
celebration. 11 For Mitchell, the presence of emotion is no 
evidence of the absence of intelligence. In the following 
passage, he makes a strong case that emotion is not the 
antithesis of rationality. 

It is universally true that people recall far 
better what they have celebrated well .... They 
will neither remember nor practice what they have 
not celebrated .... 

This is far from anti-intellectual. 
Educational research has confirmed the idea that 
what we celebrate (get emotional about) we retain 
far longer. Educators have joined the healers in 
affirming that celebration provides 
"ecstatic reinforcement" of the lesson or content 
offered in the sermon .... Children read best 
and remembered most the things about which the 
teachers helped them to be glad. Celebration is 
therefore to be sought, among other reasons, for 
the way in which it can lift up the "meat" of the 


10 Ibid., 21-25. 

11 Ibid., 145-46. 
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message and render it unforgettable. 12 
Mitchell clearly sees a symbiotic relationship between emotion 
and rationality. 

To Mitchell, since expressive celebration is not only an 
essential component of a productive worship service but is 
also thoroughly biblical, it makes no sense for worship 
leaders to be anything other than intentional about providing 
the saints with an emotional worship experience. However, 
because of the modern tendency to lump lower emotions such as 
fear, lust, hate, prejudice, and paranoid distrust together 
with Godly emotions that are associated with faith, hope, and 
love, and because of the cultural inhibitions of the West 
whose roots are deeply planted in the soil of Greek dualism, 
Mitchell portrays this task as a prodigious one. 13 

Although the bulk of this book represents Mitchell's 
specific ideas on how one might preach sermons that people 
both understand and feel, he does delineate the following 
priceless principle that every leader of worship would do well 
to remember when trying to break down the stoic walls of 
emotional inhibition: 

There exists a widespread, often unconscious, 
and rigid opposition to rejoicing in the presence 
of God, as an act of true adoration. The 
conscious and unconscious restraints of the 
preacher-liturgist are contagious. Thus the 
pastor dare not complain that the congregation 


12 Ibid., 30. 

13 Ibid., 26-31. 
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simply does not loosen up, when in fact the main 
source of inhibition in worship may well be in the 
pulpit .... 

Emotion travels between the members of a 
warm and caring fellowship by contagion .... 
This offers sweeping challenges to the . 
integrity of the preacher in the uses made of this 
inevitable contagion. 14 

Mitchell sees the preacher-liturgist as the key to freeing the 
congregation to experience expressive worship. 

Beniamin Franklin Reaves - "A Study of 
Black S.D.A. Worship 11 

In this D.Min. project, this African American Seventh-day 
Adventist professor of homiletics and current president of a 
predominantly Black Seventh-day Adventist College provides a 
detailed examination of Christian worship in general, and 
Black Seventh-day Adventist worship in particular. By 
employing library research and a comparative study of four 
African American Seventh-day Adventist churches (utilizing 
participation observation and a research questionnaire), 
Reaves addresses the issue of the tension between the opposing 
camps of formal, ritual, or liturgical worship, versus 
spontaneous, less formal, free worship. In the process he 
makes some insightful suggestions to African American Seventh- 
day Adventist leaders of corporate v/orship. 

According to Reaves, "the actuality of the spontaneity- 
form polarity is that neither is ever entirely absent" 15 from 


14 Mitchell, Celebration . 26, 33. 

15 Reaves, 15. 
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an authentic worship experience, and that both are present in 
the worship of scripture and the early Church. For Reaves, 
prescribed liturgical practices demonstrate respect for and 
understanding of the historical experiences of the worshipping 
group, thus enabling the people to respond together to the 
revelation of God. It transports the truths of the past into 
the present. For him the allowance of spontaneity, on the 
other hand, gives deference to the dynamic power of the Holy 
Spirit and demonstrates respect for the contemporary situation 
and cultural norms of the worshipping community. 16 It is in 
the context of spontaneity and freedom that old truths are 
dressed in modern garb. 

According to Reaves, "in general Black Adventist worship 
would best be described as middle class worship," 17 which 
reflects the situation of the White majority in American 
Seventh-day Adventism. This is consistent with my 
observations of other Black churches that are part of a 
predominantly White denomination. Unfortunately, Reaves' 
study also indicates that as Black Seventh-day Adventists have 
moved up the ladders of economic and educational success, they 
have tended to adopt the same distorted view of the importance 
of formality, orderliness, emotional restraint, and 
intellectualism as their White counterparts. They have become 


16 Ibid. 

17 Ibid.., 22. 
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more formal, abandoning the multi-sensory, celebrative, 
emotionally-charged worship experiences that have long been 
the core of traditional Black worship, and have come to view 
God as "truth to be acknowledged rather than grace to be 
experienced or life to partake of." 18 With this mentality, 
worship today is commonly approached by many Seventh-day 
Adventists as merely an opportunity to have the intellect 
convinced by logical data. 

What makes this tragic is that, while this tendency 
toward rationality or controlled intellectualism may be 
faithful to the cultural heritage of the dominant race in 
Adventism, 19 it represents a denial of a rich African 
heritage, placing the typical African American Seventh-day 
Adventist worship service outside of the mainstream of its 
predominant constituency. 20 This mentality also displays 
ignorance of the fact that biblical worship is not just 
cerebral and propositional, but embraces the total person. 21 
Further, this tendency has moved the worship experience 
further from the appreciation range of young Seventh-day 
Adventists who are yearning for more celebration and vitality 


18 

Ibid., 

45-46 

19 

Ibid., 

45. 

20 

Ibid., 

47. 

21 

Ibid., 

46. 
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in worship. 22 

In this scholarly work. Reaves calls for a careful 
retrieval and consequent merging of the Black tradition of 
worship with its emphasis on emotion, and the Seventh-day 
Adventist heritage with its emphasis on rationality. He sees 
the resulting product of this deliberate merger (between 
Adventist structure and Black spontaneity) as something that 
will be vital, dynamic and relevant. 

The following concluding statement by Reaves articulates 
the very thought that has driven this student to commence the 
writing of this project: 

I am convinced that Black Adventists can best 
serve their church and its mission through their 
Blackness. This means an awareness of and an 
appreciation for their authentic selves as 
children of God .... Out of this awareness one 
is then open to the transforming, transfiguring 
power of God. Power that enables . . . productive 
channelling of the rational, and the emotional . . 

• • 

This means that Black Adventists can bring 
the richness of their heritage into the hoped for 
pluralism of the Adventist Church. A pluralism 
open to the cultural contribution arising from the 
particular life experience of Blacks and Whites 
who find unity in the shared heritage of Seventh- 
day Adventist experience . . . , 23 

This writer has dedicated Chapters 3 and 4 of this project to 

the task of mining the rich Black and Adventist heritages that 

contain the essence of the African American Seventh-day 

Adventist's authentic self. 


22 Reaves, 47. 

23 Ibid., 51. 
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Ellen G. White - Various Writings 

In all of Adventism, there is no writer more respected 
than the late Ellen G. White. Seventh-day Adventists believe 
this prolific writer to have been an inspired prophetess, like 
Deborah, Huldah and Anna, who could not only foretell the 
future, but who also gave wise counsel in the present. 24 As 
a resident of the mid-nineteenth and early twentieth century, 
she was an eyewitness of the early days of Adventism and 
experienced the rough ride from a small sect to a burgeoning 
denomination. As a primary player in the development of the 
Seventh-day Adventist Church, she had much to say about both 
emotion and rationality in Seventh-day Adventist worship. 
While most Seventh-day Adventists who oppose the use of 
emotive elements in worship use her as their primary source, 
careful examination of her writings on the subject have led 
this student to characterize her as one who sought a balance. 
By looking at her handling of the Indiana Holy Flesh Movement, 
one can get a fair reading on her general view of the subject. 

The opponents of emotionally expressive worship rely 
heavily on Ellen White's negative references to the 
emotionalism of the Indiana Holy Flesh Movement of 1900. 
Ellen White vigorously opposed this movement and characterized 


24 Edith Deen, Great Women of the Christian Faith (New 
York: Harper, 1959), 230. 
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its chaotic worship services as "a bedlam of noise." 25 Many 
interpret this to mean that she was categorically opposed to 
the use of rhythmic musical instruments in worship, and 
against any emotional demonstrations. 

While on the surface this may appear to be the case, a 

closer look at this reference to "a bedlam of noise" reveals 

that she denounced neither. What she actually condemned in 

this reference were the doctrinal fallacies of the Holy Flesh 

Heresy, "according to which Christ attained 'holy flesh' in 

Gethsemane like that of Adam before the Fall; likewise, 

believers, when revived by the Holy Spirit, would never 

die." 26 These teachings were in direct opposition to 

Adventist doctrine concerning the nature of humans. 

Primarily, however, she condemned the extreme use of emotive 

elements that produced scenes of insanity and utter confusion. 

She describes one of those chaotic scenes as follows: 

They sought a physical demonstration and shouted 
and prayed and sang until someone in the 
congregation would fall, prostrate and 
unconscious, from his seat. One or two men, 
walking up and down the aisle for the purpose, 

would drag the fallen person up on the rostrum. 

Then about a dozen individuals would gather around 
the prostrate body, some singing, some shouting, 


25 Ellen G. White, Selected Messages from the Writings of 
Ellen G. White , vol. 2 (Washington, D.C.: Review and Herald 
Publishing Association, 1958), 36. 

26 See "Holy Flesh Heresy," in Seventh-dav Adventist 
Encyclopedia . vol. 10 (Washington D.C.: Review and Herald 
Publishing Association, 1966), 525. 
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and some praying, all at the same time. 27 
According to Ellen White, the danger that lurked in this type 
of emotional excess was that the voice of reason would become 
so muted and the senses so confused, "that they cannot be 
trusted to make right decisions. 1,28 The fact that they 
accepted this new heretical Holy Flesh theory was ample 
evidence to her that the experience of ecstatic worship had 
become more important to them than the rational truths of the 
scripture and the unobtrusive voice of the Holy Spirit. 

Clearly Ellen White did not endorse worship experiences 
that were too heavily weighted toward emotion, and she 
constantly challenged the tendency of some to trust experience 
and feeling above Scripture. 29 At the same time, even in her 
condemnation of the misuse of emotion in the Holy Flesh 
Movement, she left room for the proper use of these emotional 
components in worship, declaring that "if conducted aright 
[they] might be a blessing." 30 It is important to remember 
that included in that "bedlam of noise" was praying, as well 
as shouting and music. 

Ellen White spoke positively of both emotion and 
rationality in worship. In various places she encouraged the 

27 Ellen White, Selected Messages . 31. 

28 Ibid., 36. 

29 Ronald D. Graybill, "Enthusiasm in Early Adventist 
Worship," Ministry . Oct. 1991, 12. 

30 Ibid. 
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use of musical instruments of all sorts in worship, 31 
advocated shouting, 32 spoke positively of a meeting where 
there was weeping and loud shouting (referring to it as a 
triumphant, powerful, refreshing time), 33 condemned other 
Adventists for keeping silent in their meetings, 34 and was 
known to have interrupted a few meetings herself by clapping 
her hands and shouting. 35 There are approximately forty-five 
negative references in the Comprehensive Index to the Writings 
of Ellen G. White concerning worship that is too formal. 36 
At the same time, Ellen White often spoke positively of 
rationality, making reference to the Spirit of God who appeals 
to reason and works "softly and silently." 37 She even 
pointed out that "we never hear of any such things...as 
jumping up and down and around, and screaming and 


31 Ellen White, Testimonies for the Church , vol. 6 
(Mountain View, Calif.: Pacific Press Publishing Association, 
1948), 62. 

32 Graybill, "Enthusiasm in Early Adventist Worship," 10. 

33 Ibid., 11. 

34 Ibid. 


35 Ibid. 

36 Ellen G. White Estate, Board of Trustees, 
Comprehensive Index to the Writings of Ellen G. White , vol. 1 
(Mountain View, Calif.: Pacific Press Publishing Association, 
1962), 1050-51. 

37 Graybill, "Enthusiasm in Early Adventist Worship," 12. 
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hollering" 38 in the life of Christ. 

What are we to make of these mixed signals? I believe 
the answer can be found only when the context of each writing 
is studied. Ellen White is done a grave injustice when 
extremists from the rationality or emotion camps ignore the 
contexts of her writings and attempt to use isolated 
quotations to paint her as an advocate of either extreme. In 
reality she was a proponent of a more balanced approach to 
emotion and rationality that saw value in both information and 
inspiration. In fact, the writings that are most quoted by 
extremists are actually her attempts to achieve a balance. 
When encouraging a more exuberant form of worship she was 
generally combating a cool formalism that failed to give life 
to the Gospel and left the worshipper callous, unmoved, and 
unchanged. When calling for a more subdued form she was 
generally warning the people not to place the titillation of 
feelings and the arousal of emotions above the rational 
messages of the Bible, and the unobtrusive voice of the Holy 
Spirit. A study of the context of the Holy Flesh Movement is 
a classic example of her practice of calling extremists back 
toward the middle. 

Each of the sources cited in this chapter concur that 
there is wisdom in adopting a balanced approach to the 
integration of emotion and rationality in the context of 

38 Ibid. 
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worship. Unfortunately, many have subscribed to extremes. In 
the proceeding chapter, a look at Seventh-day Adventist 
worship reveals its tendency to drift from one extreme to the 
other. 
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CHAPTER 3 

The History of Emotion and Rationality in S.D.A. Worship 

While Seventh-day Adventists consider themselves to be 
the proud recipients of a heritage of faith that goes beyond 
the Apostles of the infant Christian Church of the New 
Testament all the way back to the Patriarchs and Prophets of 
the Old Testament, their modern roots can be found planted in 
the fertile religious soil of the mid-1800s. Led by a Baptist 
lay preacher named William Miller who wrote the book Evidence 
from Scripture and History of the Second Coming of Christ. 
About the Year 1843 (1836), 1 the Methodists, Baptists, and 
Christian Connection members who formed the bulk of this band 
of "Millerites" 2 came to believe that the world would end on 
October 22, 1844 because the Lord was going to return in the 
clouds to rapture His people off to heaven on that date. 3 

Buoyed by that blessed hope, those members remained in 
their previous churches, but found numerous occasions to meet 
and encourage each other to be faithful until the coming of 
the Lord and to spread that message abroad. 4 That sweet 

1 James F. White, Protestant Worship: Traditions in 
Transition (Louisville: Westminster, John Knox Press, 1989), 
186-87. 

2 Andrew G. Mustard, "James White and S.D.A. 
Organization: Historical Development, 1844-1881" (Ph.D. diss., 
Andrews University, 1987), 25-32. 

3 James F. White, 186-87. 

4 Mustard, 45-46. 
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experience became bitter, however, when the Lord did not 
return on October 22, 1844 as expected. Gathering in meeting 
houses and some standing on hills wearing white robes — many 
having liquidated all of their earthly possessions — those 
zealous believers became the objects of ridicule and scorn. 5 

Being expelled from their churches as heretics and 
ostracized by family and friends as fanatics, many 
disappointed Millerites scattered in different directions 
while others decided to band together and forge a body of 
beliefs on the anvil of intense Bible study that would help 
them to weather the storm. This period of intense study 
produced Sabbatarian Adventists who laid the doctrinal 
foundation for the Seventh-day Adventist Church. 6 

Perhaps as an apologetic reaction to the disappointment 
of 1844, the tendency to place rationality above emotion, and 
teaching above experience, led many Seventh-day Adventists 
to identify themselves as "people of the Book," "defenders 
of the Faith," and "recipients of the "Truth." After all, 
they felt compelled to prove that they were not the irrational 
fanatics they were accused of being by presenting sound, 


5 Everrett N. Dick, "The Millerite Movement, 1830-1845," 
in Adventism in America , ed. Gary Land (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans 
Publishing, 1986), 29-30. 

6 Godfrey T. Anderson, "Sectarianism and Organization, 
1846-1864," in Adventism in America , ed. Gary Land (Grand 
Rapids: Eerdmans Publishing, 1986), 36-65. This section 
discusses the various fragments of the post-October 22, 1844 
Millerite Movement. 
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logical arguments. Currently, Adventism is still best 
distinguished by its unique doctrinal positions. 

Surprisingly, a close look at the history of modern 

Adventism shows that its earliest days were marked with 

worship services that were intensely emotional. In fact, the 

written records indicate that many were swept up in the 

movement of William Miller not because of the teachings, but 

because of the experience. Andrew Mustard asserts that 

they [Millerite leaders] were swept along on a 
tide of enthusiasm rather than being convinced by 
the force of the arguments originally presented . 

. . . This is not to say logical argument and 

biblical evidence were not important, but the 
thing that finally swayed them, according to Himes 
and Bliss [two Millerite preachers] was the 
spiritual power and experiential results of the 
movement. 7 

Currently this student has noticed a marked increase in the 
number of Seventh-day Adventist churches that have modified 
their liturgy to reflect a higher premium on the same type of 
emotive worship that typified early Seventh-day Adventism. 
Perhaps Adventism has gone full circle. 

While the doctrinal fabric of Adventism is composed of 
tightly woven biblical arguments, it is ironic that a church 
who considers itself to be the sole proprietor of the last 
warning message to this earth (as found in Rev. 14:6-11) 8 has 


7 Mustard, 71-72. 

8 "Three Angels' Messages," in Seventh-day Adventist 
Encyclopedia , vol. 10 (Washington D.C.: Review and Herald 
Publishing Association, 1966), 1314-16. 
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failed to produce a theology of worship, since this scriptural 
passage deals with true worship. 9 It is this writer's 
ardent belief that the debate over the proper role of emotion 
and rationality in S.D.A. worship rages on almost out of 
control today because, in place of the moderating voice of 
biblical theology, Seventh-day Adventist worship practices 
have been informed mainly by pragmatic considerations, 
incomplete representations of Adventist tradition, and other 
subjective criterion. 

Frontier/Revival Tradition 

According to James F. White, the dominant influence of 

pragmatism in determining Seventh-day Adventist worship 

practices is consistent with the Frontier/Revival tradition 

that has dominated American Protestantism since the beginning 

of the nineteenth century. Faced with the task of 

evangelizing a burgeoning unchurched population, the religious 

pioneers of the American frontier left the comfortable, well- 

defined confines of liturgical biblicism and began to employ 

creativity in shaping the worship experience. 10 Of Charles 

G. Finney, who is considered to be one of the premier 

evangelists of the nineteenth century. White says: 

Finney argued in the Lectures that "God has 
established no particular measures which were 
pursued by the apostles and primitive preachers," 
for the apostles' only commission was "Do it—the 

9 Newman, 27. 

10 James F. White, 171-77. 
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best way you can—ask wisdom from God—use the 
faculties He has given you." . . . Finney 
discarded traditions when they did not prove as 
effective as newer methods. The essential test, 
then is a pragmatic one: Does it work? If so, 
keep it; if not, discard it. Finney and his 
associates represent a liturgical revolution based 
on pure pragmatism. 11 

The methods of most modern Seventh-day Adventist evangelists 
still indicate this priority on practicality. 

With baptism of new converts as the major objective, a 
tripartite worship structure emerged from this tradition that 
included the extensive use of emotive elements. Sometimes 
lampooned as a "hymn sandwich," this structure included "a 
song service or praise service sometimes caricatured as 
'preliminaries,' a sermon, and a harvest of new converts." 12 
Music 


In the Frontier Tradition, music played a vital role. As 
a powerful emotional stimulant it was used, first of all, to 
unite the congregation to act as one body. It was also used 
to warm up the people to receive the preached word, and to 
create an atmosphere that would draw them to the altar of 
confession when the appeal for commitment, confession and 
conversion was made at the end of the sermon. Those pragmatic 
uses of music led worship leaders to abandon the exclusive use 
of European hymns, and adopt the heartfelt gospel songs of men 
like Charles A. Tidley and Thomas A. Dorsey. It is no 


11 Ibid., 177. 

12 Ibid., 177-78. 
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coincidence that the nineteenth century witnessed the lush 

growth of indigenous American religious music. 13 

Preaching 

In the worship services of this tradition, the sermon was 
the chief item and usually took up half or more of the actual 
time. While the rhetoric of the preachers might show slight 
variations, almost every message concluded with tear-jerking, 
heart-wrenching appeals for repentance and conversion, and 
were responded to with fervent shouts of "Amen" and other 
positive exclamations by the expectant worshippers throughout 
the entire sermon. Besides being judged by such vocal 
congregational responses, the great princes of the pulpit who 
flourished especially during the nineteenth century were 
"measured concretely by the number of converts who presented 
themselves during the singing of the hymn of invitation. 1,14 
Congregational Response 

In order to move people spiritually, worship leaders from 
this tradition believed it was necessary to make them move 
physically. From the very beginning of each service people 
were encouraged to become active participants. They were 
prompted to join in the singing of the repetitive, rhythmic 
choruses, approach the mourners' bench for prayer, and walk 
the sawdust trail to the altar of conversion when the appeal 


13 

Ibid., 

184-85 

14 

Ibid., 

183-84 
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was made. 15 In addition, the preacher constantly exhorted 
them to "demonstrate their enthusiasm by clapping, raising 
their hands 'for Jesus,' and more bizarre forms in outdoor 
meetings. Inhibitions were greatly relaxed on the frontier, 
and a whole new vocabulary of active participation 
developed." 16 Perhaps this explains the familiar expression, 
"If you've got that old time religion, then you ought to show 
some sign!" 

It was from this tradition of pragmatic, evangelistic, 
emotional worship that Seventh-day Adventism emerged and, 
according to James F. White, today "the normal [Seventh-day 
Adventist] sabbath service differs little from that of most 
churches of frontier-revival background." 17 

Emotional Beginnings 

While some simply describe early Seventh-day Adventist 
worship as flexible, evangelical services that provided the 
framework for spontaneity and free expression, 18 others go 
as far as to depict those services as extreme and 
fanatical. 19 Although the latter depiction is probably a bit 
too strong, records of early Adventist services do indicate 

15 James F. White, 174. 

16 Ibid., 179. 

17 Ibid., 187. 

18 Reaves, 11. 

19 Dick, 22-23. 
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that they tended to reflect the emotional, spontaneous worship 
patterns of the Baptist, Christian Connection, and Shouting 
Methodist churches from whence they came. Of this phenomenon 
one writer states: 

The Methodists, from whose ranks most Millerites 
came, could hardly be expected to change their 
manner of worship overnight. An observer spoke of 
the confusion in the tents at the Salem Adventist 
camp meeting in 1842, stating that utter chaos 
reigned in the community living tents where the 
work for the unconverted took place. One man 
shouted "Glory!" while another was praying . . . . 
Bates said of the same meeting that .... It was 
common also for a worshiper to swoon away—or 
"lose strength," as it was called .... The 
report of the meeting at Palmer, Massachusetts, in 
May, 1843 said that, "God shook the whole 
encampment and many fell prostrate in front of the 
stand." These things should be accepted for what 
they were: informal worship as practiced by 
certain churches. 20 

Before describing the emotional nature of the music, 
preaching, and congregational responses associated with early 
Adventist worship, it is important to note that those services 
do not represent mindless exercises of unchecked emotion. As 
a result of Puritan influence, Mustard depicts them as 
services that achieved a degree of balance between emotion and 
rationality. 

Puritanism was able to hold in balance a marked 
emphasis on learning and rational thought with a 
proper regard to religious feelings. "Puritanism 
had always required a delicate balance between 
intellect . . . and emotion, which was necessary 
to the strength and durability of Puritan piety." 
Thus, the revivals that swept through American 
religion in the 19 th century should not be 


20 Ibid., 23. 
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regarded as unrestrained outpourings of emotion. 
While appeals to the emotions were made by 19th- 
century revivalists, converts were also expected 
to make intelligent decisions. 21 

With the doctrine of the Second Coming of Jesus at the heart 

of the movement, and with all of the supporting prophetic 

charts and complex graphs that were commonly used to propagate 

this doctrine, early Adventism engaged the intellects of its 

members. 

Music 

If those who view the Adventist pioneers as cold, stoic 
and stiff liturgists could turn back the clock and visit a 
nineteenth-century Adventist worship service, they would be 
shocked by the music they would hear. While the use of 
musical instruments was not a major factor, still the music of 
that era was pervasive, enthusiastic, rhythmic, repetitious, 
and possessed broad appeal. 22 

That singing was pervasive, provided a powerful emotional 
stimulant, and served the same pragmatic functions as in the 
music of the Frontier/Revival tradition described earlier, is 
obvious to those who study the record. E. W. Farnsworth says 
that, "Sabbath after Sabbath we would go to meeting, we would 


21 Mustard, 21-22. In this description of Puritanism 
Mustard cites Richard Hofstadter, Anti-intellectualism in 
American Life (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1963), 64. 

22 Ronald Graybill, The Spirit of Prophecy in the go's , 
audiocassette of Southeastern California Conference of S.D.A. 
Camp Meeting workshop conducted at La Sierra University, 
Riverside, Calif., 1 Aug. 1991. 
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sing—we had a lot of pretty good singers; we would sing 
lustily .... 1,23 James White recalled how "there was in 
those days a power in what was called Advent singing, such as 
was felt in no other." 24 

Jennie Ayars-Kellog describes how almost all of the early 
Adventists meetings she attended began with singing, were full 
of zesty singing throughout, and ended with handshaking, 
hugging, and hardy singing. According to Ayars-Kellog, most 
of the catchy tunes of early Adventism reflected the ardent 
hope of the soon return of Christ. Since the imminent return 
of Christ was the core belief that united early Adventists, 
and was the focus of their great disappointment in 1844, it is 
no surprise that simple ditties such as "My Mansion In The 
Sky," "The Heavenly Land" and "The Holy Land" would be found 
in their repertoire of favorite tunes. 25 

Early Adventists not only opted to discard the primary 
use of European hymnody for music that more accurately 
reflected the contemporary hopes, aspirations, dreams, and 
disappointments of the church, they also chose to employ 
musical styles that were solidly grounded in Christ, but were 

23 E. W. Farnsworth,presentation given at "Symposium of 
Pioneers," 29 May 1926, Ellen White Estates Collection, Loma 
Linda University, Loma Linda, Calif., WDF 439, photocopy. 

24 James White, Life Incidents (Battle Creek, Mich.: 
S.D.A. Pub. Assn., Steam Press, 1868), 94. 

25 Jennie Ayars-Kellog, "Growing Up With the Third 
Angel's Message," Advent Review and Sabbath Herald . 18 April 
1935, 21. ™ .. 
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more in touch with current popular forms. "Early Adventists 
sang gospel songs to well-known, secular tunes." 26 It was 
not unusual for Adventist pioneers to put religious words to 
such secular songs as "Swanny River" and "Dixie Land." 27 
Currently, The Seventh-dav Adventist Hymnal contains popular 
songs such as "What Child Is This" and "How Sweet Are The 
Tidings" which borrowed their melodies directly from secular 
popular tunes. 28 

While feelings on the appropriate use of musical 
instruments were varied during the early days of Adventism, 
apparently, with the exception of the Indiana Holy Flesh 
Movement controversy, this subject never caused major 
debate. 29 Perhaps this is because many of the early groups 
met in homes where no musical instruments were present, while 
others simply could not afford musical instruments or lacked 
the skill to play them. It is interesting to note that the 
Methodist congregation that E. G. White once belonged to was 
one of the first to make the controversial move of installing 
an organ. To be sure, neither Ellen nor James White were 
opposed to the skilled use of musical instrumentation by 

26 Monte Sahlin, Sharing Our Faith With Friends Without 
Losing Either (Hagerstown, Md.: Review and Herald Publishing 
Association, 1990), 123-24. 

27 Graybill, "Enthusiasm in Early Adventist Worship," 11. 

28 The Seventh-dav Adventist Hymnal (Hagerstown, Md. : 
Review and Herald Publishing Association, 1985), 141, 442. 

29 See Graybill, The Spirit of Prophecy in the 90's . 
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consecrated musicians in worship. 30 
Preaching 

In early Adventism, "an evangelical, informal spontaneous 
type of religion was ascendant. The worship order was simple, 
with emphasis on the sermon. Orders of service were not 
standardized." 31 This free, charismatic, informal worship 
style coupled with its primal focus on preaching, led to many 
early instances when more than one sermon was actually 
delivered at the same meeting. E. W. Farnsworth recounted how 
one Sabbath morning after James White finished preaching, E. 
G. White got up and began to preach, reading "life after life 
like an open book." 32 

According to Ethel May White, "the church service in 
those days was much the same as it is today, but the sermons 
were longer." 33 While actual descriptions of the preaching 
during the early years of Adventism are scanty, references to 
the exorbitant length of the sermons are numerous. This, plus 
the unrestricted use of music and testimonies, added to the 
excessive length of the typical Adventist meeting. Consider 


30 Ibid. 

31 Reaves, 11. 

32 Farnsworth, 3. 

33 Ethel May White, "Report of Mrs. Ethel May White (W. 
C. White) Currow," 8 October 1966, Ellen White Estates 
Collection, Loma Linda University, Loma Linda, Calif., WDF 533 
C, photocopy. This response was given in answer to questions 
about Seventh-day Adventist churches prior to 1900. 
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the following description of one: 

Whenever one of the Adventist ministers came to 
visit us, word would always be sent around to all 
the believers, and we would have a meeting. These 
would usually be very long services .... When 
we had these long evening meetings, I used to try 
to get a seat near the bed, and when my eyes got 
heavy, I would drop over on it and go to sleep. 

Of course, if we had any idea there was to be a 
preacher at our Sabbath meetings, we would go, no 
matter how cold or stormy it was .... The 
meetings were long, lasting all day and far into 
the night . . . . 

This depiction is typical of the written accounts by actual 
attenders of those early S.D.A. worship services. 

Characteristic of the Frontier/Revival tradition, the 

success or failure of the sermon was chiefly judged by the 

response of the congregation. If the sermon produced no 

emotional impact and there was no physical evidence of 

confession and conversion when the appeal was made, then the 

sermon was not considered to be a success. After witnessing 

three hundred people coming forward for prayer with one 

hundred and thirty of them giving teary testimonies of 

confession, and forty-eight deciding to be baptized (Ellen 

White was very specific about the numbers) in response to her 

sermon-ending appeal, White asserted that, 

We are happy in this work. Many times we are 
disappointed in our expectations, but then when we 
see the Lord working with our efforts, and souls 
coming to Christ, we forget the weariness, 
disappointments, and trials which we meet in 


34 Ayars-Kellog, 21-22. 
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connection with this work .... 35 
Clearly, Ellen White saw the response of the listeners as the 
convincing evidence that the Lord attended her preaching. 
Congregational Response 

Early Adventists were very vocal worshippers. Ellen 
White declared that, 

I saw that singing to the glory of God often 
drove the enemy, and shouting would beat him 
back and give us the victory. I saw there was too 
little glorifying God in Israel and too little 
childlike simplicity. 36 

Even in her visions, E. G. White pictured the saints shouting 
"Glory! Hallelujah!" in response to the voice of the Lord. 37 

Following the shouting formula for defeating the Devil, 
Sister White was known for standing with hands uplifted while 
exclaiming, "Glory, Glory, Glory!" It is interesting to note 
that some modern critics contend that her practice of 
repeating this shout was simply a symptom of a malady caused 
by a head trauma sustained during her childhood. Ron Graybill 
insists that if this is true, then all of the early Adventists 
must have sustained the same type of head trauma during their 


35 Ellen G. White, letter, 1876, Ellen White Estates 
Collection, Loma Linda University, Loma Linda, Calif., 
Manuscript Release No. 483, photocopy. This observation was 
made during the period between May 27 and July 2, when Ellen 
White joined her husband and attended camp meetings from 
Kansas to Minnesota. 

36 Quoted in Graybill, "Enthusiasm in Early Adventist 
Worship," 10. 

37 Ronald D. Graybill, The Spirit of Prophecy in the 

901s. 
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childhood years also since they all tended to shout like E. G. 

White. 38 Jennie Ayars-Kellog recounts: 

We used to have meetings in the evening during the 
week sometimes, also. They were something like 
our prayer meetings. But they were lively prayer 
meetings, never dull. All in the room would feel 
like saying, "Amen." And they would say it 
too. 39 

This type of vocal religious fervor is certainly not unusual 
for denominations in their infant stages. 

Since there are only four references to early Adventists 
speaking in tongues, it is easy to understand why no major 
doctrinal position on the issue was formed during the early 
years and why little attention was paid to the practice of 
glossolalia. 40 Other manifestations of the Spirit were 
practiced to a lesser degree during the early years, however. 
On one occasion, "the Spirit caused Clarissa to laugh 
aloud," 41 according to Ellen White. 

The Indiana Holy Flesh experience represents an extreme 
that was seen in a negative light. Participants in this 
movement would be worked up to a feverish pitch with the help 
of loud music until they would fall out of their seats, 
prostrate and unconscious. They would then be dragged up on 


38 Ibid. 

39 Ayars-Kellog, 21. 

40 Ron Graybill, "Enthusiasm in Early Adventist Worship," 

11 . 


41 Ibid. 
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the rostrum to be surrounded by about a dozen individuals who 
were shouting, praying, and singing a]1 at the same time. 42 
While this movement was not endorsed by mainline Adventists, 
there are numerous instances of intensely emotional 
manifestations of the Spirit that were cast by the pioneers in 
a positive light. Of one such manifestation Sister White 
rejoiced over the fact that "the slaying power of God was in 
our midst." 43 Of another such instance she noted that when 
"all arose and were praising [God], you couldn't tell the 
weeping from the shouting!" 44 

This type of emotional worship contributed to the 
prolific growth of Sabbatarian Adventism, especially in the 
mid-nineteenth century. "C. Mervyn Maxwell, for example, 
estimates that there were about two hundred adherents in 1850, 
and just two years later there were about two thousand." 45 

As time progressed, however, and it became more apparent 
with each passing day that the second coming of Christ might 
not be as imminent as they once thought, and that it might be 
wise to organize for the long haul, this dynamic, 
demonstrative, emotional worship style began to give way to a 
more formal one with established rules. It is not 


42 Newman, 26-27. 

43 Graybill, The Spirit of Prophecy in the 90's . 

44 Graybill, "Enthusiasm in Early Adventist Worship," 11. 

45 Mustard, 124. 
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coincidental that this decline in emotional worship occurred 
during the 1860s — a decade that witnessed the official 
organization of the General Conference of Seventh-day 
Adventists as the governing body of Adventism. It is also no 
coincidence that this shift toward rationality was accompanied 
by a decline in the rate of church growth. 46 

One indication of the dwindling of emotion in the worship 
services is seen in the decline of vocal responses on the part 
of the worshippers. Ron Graybill notes that by the late 1860s 
shouting became rare in Adventist meetings. 47 Currently, 
that is still the case. Another indication is found in the 
tendency to abandon the rhythmic and repetitious choruses of 
the earlier years, for the use of the more cerebral hymns 
found in the new Adventist hymnbooks. These new hymns were 
carefully scrutinized to weed out "popular 'fables' of the 
times." 48 Also, the infrequent use of altar calls or appeals 
for conversion or baptism at the end of the typical Adventist 
sermon today amazes this writer. 

There is no doubt that the maturity, education, and 
sophistication of the Adventist members contributed to the 

46 "Ellen G. White and S.D.A. History," chart, Ellen G. 
White Publications, 1958, Ellen White Estates Collection, Loma 
Linda University, Loma Linda, Calif., WDF 257G, photocopy. 

47 Ronald Graybill, "Glory! Glory! Glory! - When 
Adventists Shouted for Joy," Adventist Review . 1 Oct. 1987, 
13. 

48 Anderson, 51-52. 
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decline in emotional manifestations in the worship 
services. 49 There also seemed to be a new emphasis on 
establishing a concrete, solid, logical, defendable platform 
of truth upon which the official church could rest securely. 
With their lives they defended this truth while defending 
themselves with this "truth." "The truth" was commencing her 
reign in Adventism, with rationality, or the teachings, being 
held in higher esteem than emotion or experience. 

"The Truth" 


The Seventh-day Adventist denomination came into 
existence in the middle of the nineteenth century 
to offer what we felt were some better or more 
correct interpretations of certain biblical 
doctrines. These originally concerned the second 
coming of Christ, but later expanded to include 
. . . many other issues. We emerged out of the 
Millerite urgency, acknowledging that Jesus wasn't 
coming in 1844, as Miller claimed, but was still 
coming soon. Our posture was that Christendom had 
lost its way on a few key concepts, and we were 
called out to set them straight. 50 

Assuming an apologetic stance following the great 
embarrassment of October 22, 1844, and possessing an intense 
pride in being a people who proclaimed "the truth" in an 
uncompromising fashion. Adventist "preachers and evangelists 
took to the road, ready to debate anyone on what the Bible 
taught." 51 Those biblical truths that Adventists cherished 


49 Graybill, "Enthusiasm in Early Adventist Worship," 12. 

50 Dan Day, A Guide to Marketing Adventism (Boise: 
Pacific Press Publishing Association, 1990), 60. 

51 Ibid. 
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so dearly were hung on the walls of homes and other meeting 
places on huge posters and charts, 52 were printed on the 
pages of periodicals such as the Present Truth . 53 and are 
still heralded today as "the testing truths." 

While Adventists saw the gospel of salvation and the 
truth as being totally congruous, in traditional Adventist 
thinking the truth has always been that body of beliefs that 
distinguishes Adventism from other brands of Christianity. 
That body of distinctive doctrines referred to as the truth is 
represented by "the Big Five S's: the Sabbath, the second 
coming, the sanctuary, the state of the dead, and spiritual 
gifts, or the prophetic ministry of Ellen G. White." 54 

Chances are, that if one were to visit a Seventh-day 
Adventist church today, those doctrinal themes would be found 
present in a section of the bulletin called "What Adventists 
Believe," printed on free literature found in the lobby of the 
church, propagated during the Sabbath School lesson study, and 
proved during the sermon in a prooftext manner, while 
emotional experiences like those described in early Adventism 
would be totally absent from the worship service. The music 
would be void of the rhythm, repetition, and pervasiveness 
that characterized the music of early Adventism. The sermon 


52 Ayars-Kellog, 21. 

53 Anderson, 40. 

54 Day, 61. 
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would be short and conversational. It is also likely that 
there would be no appeal for conversion or reformation at the 
end of the message, and certainly no altar call. With the 
exception of an occasional "Amen," or controlled chuckles, the 
congregation would sit guietly as observers rather than 
respond as active participants. The entire service would 
indicate that the prime, if not sole, objective of the worship 
experience is to transmit factual religious data in a 
dignified, composed, rational manner. 

Unfortunately, if one were to visit an African American 
Seventh-day Adventist church, the service they would probably 
witness would also lack the emotion and celebrative atmosphere 
that marked early Adventism and "has long been the core of 
traditional Black worship." 55 This should not be considered 
strange since from the inception of Black S.D.A. churches 
during the first decade of the twentieth century — with the 
exception of a slightly more animated preaching style and more 
vocal audience responsiveness — the service structure, 
preaching themes, and music of Black Adventism have mirrored 
White Adventism. In general, Black Adventist worship is best 
described as a middle-class worship style that demonstrates a 
decided difference from the churches of the Black masses. 56 

With emphasis on the truth, to be right theologically has 


55 Reaves, 46. 

56 Ibid., 22. 
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become much more important to many Adventists than to be 
effective evangelistically. This mentality has had a 
tremendous effect on the way that worship is conducted, and 
holds great implications for the ability of the Adventist 
church to fulfill its evangelistic mission. Inevitably, the 
church that invests itself totally in weaving a tight net of 
theological truth and neglects to study and address the habits 
and emotional needs of the fish it intends to catch, finds 
that few fish ever make it into that well-fashioned net. 
Howard Thurman remarks that "[the] mind, is the latest 
addition to man's equipment and when you minister to him on 
the assumption that he is mind only you are a fool." 57 

Dan Day speaks of the naivete of many Adventists who 
believe that people are going around week after week, looking 
for a church that has the truth and can prove that their 
interpretations of scripture are better than the 
interpretations of every other church. These naive Adventists 
actually believe that "when they finally find us, they shout 
'Eureka! ' and 'Hosanna! ' and settle down to a blissful life of 
church membership, 1,58 states Day. 

The problem with this approach is that, since most people 

57 Ibid., 46. In this assertion of the importance of 
addressing emotional needs, Reaves cites a quote by Howard 
Thurman in Jefferson P. Rogers, "Black Worship: Black Church," 
The Black Church [Boston] 1, no. 1 (1972): 59. 

58 Day, 63. 
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do not feel that they need the S.D.A version of the truth, to 
offer a rational presentation of the truth exclusively in 
Adventist worship is like offering a better brand of film to 
people who do not even use cameras. While they might agree 
that the truth is accurate, or that the film is excellent, to 
them it is irrelevant. Day illustrates this by submitting 
that, 

experiencing the anointing of the Holy Spirit is 
every bit as central to a charismatic as having 
the truth is to us [S.D.A's]. 

I've personally had the experience of sitting 
down with a charismatic believer and literally 
proving a doctrinal point . . . and then sitting 

in amazement while he discounted the importance of 
the issue, since it didn't impact on the prayer 
relationship he had with Jesus. He knew I was 
right. But it just didn't matter, since the core 
of his religion wasn't objective. And his 
subjective, inner contact with God was such that 
my biblical information, when it didn't match up 
with what he felt, was irrelevant. 59 

While it is important to approach people on their cognitive 

pathways with accurate information, they also must be 

approached on the emotive pathways to their innermost beings 

and led to feel that what is being offered reflects a 

sensitivity to what they need. Humans are both rational and 

emotional, cognitive and intuitive, thinking and feeling. They 

must both know and feel if they are ever going to make a 

quality, lasting, life-changing decision. 60 


59 Ibid., 62. 

60 Mitchell, Celebration and Experience in Preaching . 18- 

26. ".. 
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If African American Seventh-day Adventist worship 
services are ever going to become more effective in 
evangelizing the Black masses, then the notion that 
rationality (the truth) is the only standard for measuring 
religious validity must be discarded. Rationality must be 
better balanced with emotion, and the truth must be propagated 
in a manner that shows greater respect for what African 
American culture holds as central. Can the history of African 
American Christianity tell us anything about the central 
tenets of Black religion and culture that could shape a more 
effective, evangelical African American S.D.A. worship 
experience? 
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CHAPTER 4 

A Historical Overview of African American Christianity 
In examining the core of African American Christianity, 
one is faced with the reality that this religious tradition is 
one that is neither strictly African nor strictly American. 
While incorporating many of the tenets of African religions 
and reflecting the heavy influence of American Christianity, 
African American Christianity represents a religious synthesis 
that has formed a new, dynamic brand of religion. According 
to Eric Lincoln and Lawrence Mamiya, the sacred cosmos of 
African Americans is not a replication of the religious 
culture of Africa or America, but is a unique and distinctive 
form of culture, blending African heritage with the 
Christianity introduced to our African ancestors during 
slavery and its aftermath. 1 Because of this, any responsible 
appraisal of African American Christianity must start with a 
look at its African roots. 

While the balance of contemporary scholarship is heavily 
weighted in favor of the view that elements of modern African 
American Christianity can be traced back to Africa, it was not 
long ago that articulate scholars depicted African culture as 
an impotent influence on the formation of the Black church in 


1 C. Eric Lincoln and Lawrence H. Mamiya, The Black 
Church in the African American Experience (Durham: Duke 
University Press, 1990), 2. 
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America. Men like Robert Park, 2 E. Franklin Frazier, 3 

Stanley Elkins, 4 and James Cone 5 once argued that the traumas 

of slavery completely stripped the American Negro of his 

African heritage, and that the religion of African Americans 

could be traced back no further than slavery. According to E. 

Franklin Frazier, who is the foremost spokesperson for this 

point of view, African traditions and practices never took 

root or survived in the United States as they did in Brazil 

and the Caribbean. He asserts that, although a few individual 

slaves remembered something of their background in Africa, 6 

these isolated instances only tend to show how 
difficult it was for slaves, who had retained a 
memory of their African background, to find a 
congenial milieu in which to perpetuate the old 
way of life .... The slaves, it seems, had only 
a vague knowledge of the African background of 
their parents . . . . 7 

Such scholars argue that African roots were so shallow that 
customs that are the product of millenniums of experience on 


2 Reaves, 2. 

3 Franklin E. Frazier, The Nearo Church in America (New 
York: Schocken Books, 1964). 6. 

4 Stanley M. Elkins, Slavery (New York: Gosset, 1963), 

98. 


5 James H. Cone, Black Theology and Black Power (New 
York: Seabury Press, 1969), 19. 

6 See Albert J. Raboteau, Slave Religion: The "Invisible 
Institution” in the Antebellum South (New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1978), 47-48, 52. 

7 E. Franklin Frazier, The Negro Family in the United 
States (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1966), 7. 
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African soil were totally uprooted and destroyed by a few 
centuries of slavery on American soil. 

In his remarkable study entitled The Myth of the Negro 
Past . Melville J. Herskovits distinguished himself as the 
chief spokesperson for the opposite point of view. 8 With the 
support of legitimate intellectuals such as Benjamin F. 
Reaves, 9 W. E. B. Du Bois, 10 LeRoi Jones, 11 Joseph R. 
Washington, 12 Eileen Southern, 13 C. Eric Lincoln and 
Lawrence Mamiya, 14 Herskovits skillfully articulated the case 
that the tenets of African culture did survive the rigors and 
indignities of slavery. Concerning this classic work Albert 
Raboteau comments: 

The myth that Herskovits was intent on destroying 
was the belief that the American Negro had no past 
except a history of primitive savagery in Africa 
from which he had been delivered by contact with 
European civilization in America .... To deny 
that the black American had a culture and history 


8 Melville J. Herskovits, The Myth of the Negro Past 
(Boston: Beacon Press, 1941), 2-8. 

9 Reaves, 5-7. 

10 W. E. B. Du Bois, The Gift of Black Folk (Boston: 
Stratford Co., 1924), 327. 

11 LeRoi Jones, Blues People (New York: William Morrow 
and Co., 1963), 16. 

12 Joseph R. Washington, "How Black is Black Religion" in 
Quest for a Black Theology , eds. James J. Gardiner and J. 
Deotis Roberts (Philadelphia: Pilgrim Press, 1971), 23- 31. 

13 Eileen Southern, The Music of Black Americans . 2nd ed. 
(New York: W. W. Norton and Co., 1983), 23-24. 

14 Lincoln and Mamiya, 2-7. 
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of significance and sophistication in Africa and 
to suggest that African culture was not advanced 
enough to endure contact with superior European 
culture was to imply that Negroes were inferior 
people. Furthermore, Herskovits thought it 
important to recognize the historical relevance of 
African retentions .... 15 

Although some believe that Herskovits overstates the case in 
his writings and violates some of the rules of scholarly 
research, this student agrees with his basic thesis. This 
writer certainly finds the theory that Black religion is void 
of any traces of African traditional religions to be a 
preposterous notion. Even a casual look at the African 
American Christian church in America reveals a marked 
difference between it and its White Christian counterpart, and 
reveals strong hints of an affinity to Africa. Without a 
doubt, "the lineage tree of Afro-American religion is rooted 
in the cultures of traditional Africa." 16 

To the student who carefully examines the record, it is 
abundantly clear that contemporary African American 
Christianity does reflect many of the values and practices 
that were taught to the transplanted Africans on American 
soil, commencing with the two hundred and fifty years of 
slavery. To the meticulous student of contemporary African 
American Christianity, the influence of African religious 


15 Raboteau, 48. 

16 Introduction to Olaudah Equiano, "Traditional Ibo 
Religion and Culture," in Afro-American Religious History: A 
Documentary Witness , ed. Milton C. Sernett (Durham: Duke 
University Press, 1985), 13. 
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culture is equally evident. C. Eric Lincoln and Lawrence 
Mamiya insist that, 

The black sacred cosmos or the religious worldview 
of African Americans is related both to 
their African heritage . . . and to their 
conversion to Christianity during slavery and its 
aftermath. It has been only in the past twenty 
years that scholars of African American history, 
culture, and religion have begun to recognize that 
black people created their own unique and 
distinctive forms of culture and worldviews as 
parallels rather than replications of the culture 
in which they were involuntary guests. 17 

It the view of this writer that the distinctive product of 

these merging traditions is a new "Afro-Christian religious 

worldview and faith" 18 that combines emotion with rationality 

in worship, in a vital, effectual fashion. The following 

pages represent an earnest attempt to identify some of the 

dominant features of African religions and African American 

Christianity as developed on American soil, focusing on rhythm 

as the essential ingredient in the three distinctive 

components of Black religion that arrested the attention of W. 

E. B. Du Bois — "the preacher, the music, and the frenzy 

[congregational response]." 19 It is my ardent hope that this 

venture will produce valuable clues for designing a worship 

service with which African Americans will resonate. 


17 Lincoln and Mamiya, 7. 

18 Ibid. 

19 Du Bois, The Souls of Black Folk . 211. 
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African Religion 

In attempting to examine the religious practices of 
Africa, one is faced with two realities that increase the 
difficulty of this task. First, it is almost impossible to 
distinguish between sacred and secular customs in Africa. 20 
"The study of rites and symbols in the life of black African 
peoples...leads us to the conclusion that religion permeates 
the whole life of the black Africans...," 21 writes Vincent 
Mulago. Mulago supports this assertion with the following 
quote from Bishop Le Roy: 

Religion ... in Africa, if it is involved in 
everything, is also confused with everything: 
with laws and received customs, feasts, rejoicing, 
mourning, work and business, events, and accidents 
of life. It is even difficult at times to 
distinguish it in practice from medicine, science, 
superstition, and magic. That is why there is no 
word to indicate religion in general; it is 
included under the general expression "customs" — 
what is received from the ancestors, what has 
always been believed and done, the practices which 
must be observed to maintain the family, the 
village, the tribe . . . , 22 

The second reality that augments the difficulty of the 


20 Gayraud S. Wilmore, Black Religion and Black 
Radicalism . 2nd ed. (Mary Knoll, N. Y.: Orbis Books, 1983), 
239. 


21 Vincent Mulago, "Traditional African Religion and 
Christianity," in African Traditional Religions in 
Contemporary Society , ed. Jacob K. Olupona (New York: Paragon 
House, 1991), 127. 

22 (Bishop) A. Le Roy, La religion des primitifs (Etudes 
sur l'histoire des religions, no. 1), Paris, 1925, 57-58, 
quoted by Vincent Mulago in African Traditional Religions in 
Contemporary Society . 127. 
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task is that Africa is a vast continent comprised of 
multitudinous families, clans and tribes whose members 
consider themselves to be ontically incorporated into those 
distinct social units as common bearers of the same blood, 
received from their first ancestor. This mentality has led to 
the maintenance of distinctive tribal customs and has 
contributed to fierce resistance exhibited by Africans against 
anyone who is perceived as a threat to the life and customs of 
a community. 23 

The need for distinguishing tribal differences in 
religious practice, coupled with the difficulty of even 
determining those customs that should be labeled religious, 
makes it impractical to discuss African traditional religions 
in anything but broad generalities, for the sake of this 
project. Unless otherwise stated, the proceeding discussion 
of music, preaching and congregational response will be 
focused on observable African traits which transcend tribal 
affiliations, and can be applied broadly within the worship 
context. 

Music 

To the Africans residing in West Africa, music and dance 
were activities that were as natural as breathing. When the 
accounts of explorers, traders and missionaries are added to 
the wealth of evidence deduced from modern oral traditions, we 


23 Mulago, 121. 
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can conclude with Eileen Southern that "for almost every 
activity in the life of the individual or the community there 
was an appropriate music; it was an integral part of life from 
the hour of birth to beyond the grave," 24 While every 
village had skilled professional musicians, singers, and 
instrumentalists who were revered by the people, 25 the 
communal, practical, pervasive nature of music in Africa 
supplied the average person with numerous opportunities to 
become involved in making music during a normal day. For 
example, the Akan of the Gulf of Guinea still use the drums in 
the same way that other societies use books. For the Akan, "a 
drum text becomes the standard version of a historical event, 
of a personality, of an institution, and of fundamental 
beliefs preserved in the collective memory of the people." 26 
For most West Africans births, deaths, worship, war, work, 
recreation, personal milestones, litigation, education, and 
common business transactions all provided occasions for making 
music, often accompanied with dancing. 27 Commenting on the 
communal, pervasive nature of African music, Southern 
concludes: 


24 Southern, 7. 

25 Ibid., 9-10. 

26 Georges Niangoran-Bouah, "The Talking Drum," in 
African Traditional Religions in Contemporary Society , ed. 
Jacob K. Olupona (New York: Paragon House, 1991), 81. 

27 Southern, 7-9. 
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Music making was generally a communal activity 
involving the interaction of soloists or leaders 
with the group as the chorus. Music served not 
only in the conventional roles of enhancing 
worship rituals and providing recreational 
outlets, but also offered a means of communicating 
and a way of sharing in collective experiences, 
whether of the past or present. 28 

For Africans, music was almost as common a method of 

communication as talking. 

It was natural then, that music would pervade African 
religious rites and ceremonies. One popular African proverb 
contends that, "without a song, the Spirit cannot come." 
Edward Bowdich insists that "the Ashanti thought it 'absurd' 
to worship God in any other way other than through singing and 
chanting." 29 Usually these songs were antiphonal and were 
characterized by highly developed, complex rhythms. 30 This 
emphasis on rhythm promoted religious dance and ushered the 
worshippers into that emotional frenzy that was considered to 
be a sign of the presence of God (gods) , and of the possession 
and work of the Spirit. 31 

In African religious music, rhythm was the theological 
imperative. Without spirit-possessed people there could be no 
prophesying, revelation, or healing, which were the means by 


28 Ibid., 22. 

29 Ibid., 8. 

30 John Hope Franklin, From Slavery to Freedom (1956; 
reprint, New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1970), 25. 

31 Jon Michael Spencer, Protest and Praise (Minneapolis: 
Fortress Press, 1990), 138-43. 
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which Africans traditionally defined their comfortable place 
in the cosmos. Without the percussive voice of rhythm, it 
would be virtually impossible to arrest the attention of the 
gods, or to energize, organize, and mobilize the community of 
worshippers to converge in the medium of dance. Without 
dancing worshippers, "how could there be spirit possession? 
How could the gods 'ride' motionless vehicles?" 32 For the 
African worshipper, rhythm was essential for its role in 
promoting spirit possession. 

While the instruments developed in Africa include the 
guitar, harp, flute, and zither, 33 it is the percussive 
instruments that have always dominated the African religious 
musical scene. Using readily available materials such as 
sticks, gourds, and animal skins, membranophones and 
idiophones serve as the instruments most representative of 
African culture. In the absence of percussive instruments, 
hand clapping and foot stomping were substituted to accentuate 
the dominant rhythm that was essential to the success of an 
African religious service. 34 

Prior to American slavery, the drum was as sacred to the 
African as the Bible was to the Christian. The degree to 
which Africans attributed sacred status to the drum can be 


32 Ibid., 140-43. 

33 Franklin, 25. 

34 Southern, 10-15. 
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observed in the following quote: 

Among the Yorubas of Nigeria (and presumably in 
other areas of Africa also), the very first step 
in the making of a drum is the ceremony which 
placates the spirit inhabiting the tree that is to 
be cut down for the wood from which the drum-frame 
will be subsequently carved .... Moreover, 
every drum has its "altar" carved on the drum- 
frame. Here is the actual spot at which the 
drummer communes with the patron deity of 
drumming. The drummer who neglects his regular 
communion with his patron deity of drumming will 
find either that his drum goes to pieces or he 
will be constantly out of employment. 5 

Before the arrival of Western missionaries on African soil, 

the drum carried the same sacred connotation for the Africans 

as the Bible did for the American Christians. 

Unfortunately, because of the omnipresence of the drum in 
both religious and profane ceremonies in Africa, and because 
of the secular and satanic Western connotations of spirit 
possession and dance, "in the beginning of the colonial 
period, both administrators and missionaries waged a merciless 
war against the drum," 36 and in many places religious 
dancing was disallowed in the diaspora. 37 In America, 
despite biblical endorsement, 38 the use of drums and 
religious dance in Christian worship is still under attack. 


35 Fela Sowande, "The Role of Music in Traditional 
African Society," in African Music (Paris: LaRevue Musicale, 
1972), 64. 

36 Niangoran-Bouah, 81. 

37 Spencer, 142. 

38 Psalms 150. 
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Preaching 

The religious history of Africa reveals that the average 
village was serviced by priests and prophets who performed the 
traditional functions of religious leaders such as making 
sacrifices, offering prayers, conducting public and private 
rites and ceremonies, giving advice, caring for the temples 
and shrines, and serving as religious intermediaries between 
man and God. 39 However, it was from the ranks of the 
medicine men that the earliest black preachers began to 
emerge, according to Gayraud S. Wilmore. 40 

These medicine men came from all classes of people and 
actually included both genders. In order to qualify, one need 
only be proven to be personable, friendly, and a morally 
upright person. Those candidates who met this criteria were 
then trained by more experienced medicine men and made to do 
an apprenticeship. After receiving the public endorsement of 
the experienced medicine men, the candidates then graduated 
and were considered to be bona fide medicine men. 41 This is 
the same basic trek most Protestant clerics take in America 
today. While these religious practitioners were skilled at 
performing all of the traditional religious tasks of the 
priests and prophets, the medicine men were revered and most 

39 John S. Mbiti, African Religions and Philosophy 
(Garden City, N.Y.: Anchor Books, 1970), 21. 

40 Wilmore, 17. 

41 Mbiti, 218-19. 
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highly valued because of the belief that they possessed 
esoteric knowledge and the unique ability to tap into the 
power and energy of God and the spirits. 42 Unlike the witch 
doctors and conjurers who often used their unique abilities to 
hurt others and to secure an unfair advantage over them, the 
medicine man was believed to have only employed his craft in 
doing good. 43 For the villagers, the medicine man was the 
chief protector of the people against sickness, disease, and 
misfortunes of all sorts, including witchcraft. Having 
training in both herbal medicine and religious matters, these 
"Village V.I.P.s" were valued as both doctors and pastors. 44 
Mbiti declares that "medicine men are the friends, pastors, 
psychiatrists and doctors of traditional African villages and 
communities. 1,45 

The prevailing African worldview that recognized no lines 
of distinction between the sacred and the secular, or the 
physical and the spiritual, led medicine men to view every 
sickness, disease, and misfortune as a religious experience 
requiring religious remedies. This widespread orientation 
gave medicine men license to delve into the most private 


42 Ibid., 21. 

43 Wilmore, 17. 

44 Mbiti, 221. 

45 Ibid., 223. 
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quarters of the lives of their parishioners. 46 

While the methods of the medicine men were often 

questionable, they always demonstrated creativity and 

resourcefulness. The willingness of the villagers to obey the 

unconventional prescriptions of these highly respected 

practitioners demonstrates the extraordinary amount of faith 

that was placed in these specialists. The following is an 

example of the creative approaches of the medicine men: 

He [the medicine man] may apply massages, needles 
or thorns and he may bleed the patient; he may 
jump over the patient, he may use incantations and 
ventriloquism, and he may ask the patient to 
perform various things like sacrificing a chicken 
or goat, observing some taboos or avoiding certain 
foods and persons. 47 

According to Gayraud Wilmore, another significant 
function of the medicine man was to give advice and counsel to 
people so that they could be more fruitful and effective in 
the various departments of daily life. "He was, in other 
words, the precursor of the first 'exhorters, ' 'householders, ' 
or slave preachers .... ,f48 While the record is scanty 
regarding the exact manner of these sermonic discourses, there 
is a plethora of information concerning African storytelling, 
a prominent form of African public discourse. This writer 
believes that a look at this art might provide a helpful hint 


46 Ibid., 221. 

47 Ibid. 

48 Wilmore, 17-18. 
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since, undoubtedly, the paths of the African storytellers and 
the medicine men must have crossed in the close village 
quarters of Africa. 

Dan Ben-Amos outlines at least four stylistic features of 
African storytelling that were employed to reinforce, 
emphasize, and intensify the meaning of the message, and are 
still exhibited in the narrative preaching of most African 
American clerics today. Repetition, synonymous expression, 
dramatization, and active audience participation are those 
stylistic features. 49 With the exception of a brief 
definition and example for each, this writer considers them to 
be too familiar to warrant detailed discussion. 

Repetition refers to either stem reduplication, or the 
repeating of a key word or phrase throughout the discourse. 
Usually this feature is accompanied by phonic features such as 
increased or decreased speed and loudness. 50 A contemporary 
example of repetition can be found in Martin Luther King, 
Jr.'s repeated usage of the term, "I have a dream," in his 
famous speech that is known by that title. 

Synonymous expression refers to the immediate repeating 
of a key thought in similar ways. An example of this would 
be: "They caught all of us, no-one got away, no-one was 

49 Dan Ben-Amos, "Folklore in African Society," in Forms 
of Folklore in Africa , ed. Bernth Lindfurs (Austin: University 
of Texas Press, 1977), 14-16. 

50 Ibid., 14. 
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saved.'' 51 

Dramatization refers to the art of acting out a story. 52 
This feature is highlighted at almost every preaching service 
when the speaker changes his voice in an attempt to sound like 
God or furiously twirls his imaginary sling-shot around just 
before leveling Goliath. 

Active audience participation refers to the persistent 

attempts of the storyteller to invite the hearers to join in 

the rendering of the story and to enter into the experience of 

the message being portrayed. This quote by Dan Ben-Amos 

describes this feature: 

The telling of a story is often a dialogue 
between the narrator and his listeners, the 
former unfolds the events and the latter respond 
vocally in affirmation. Such an exchange may be 
solely verbal, melodic or both. In Mende society, 
for example, 'direct questions may be addressed to 
the audience, which they answer, and a storyteller 
may seek assurance from his listeners that they 
are following the story.' ["Can I get a witness?"] 
Choral singing in response to the storyteller, 
which occurs in the narrating situation, is also a 
form of audience participation. It appears to be 
a prominent feature of storytelling in many 
African societies. The songs are part of the plot 
and are introduced by the narrator as the voice of 
the main character. 53 

This description bears a marked resemblance to the call and 
response dynamic of modern African American Christian 
churches. In fact, all four of these stylistic features are 


51 Ibid. 

52 Ibid., 15. 

53 Ibid. 
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prevalent in African American Protestant preaching today, 
making it safe to assume that, if the medicine men were 
influenced by the techniques of African storytelling, their 
preaching styles bore some similarities to the creative, 
emotional, preaching of current African American Christianity. 
Congregational Response 

In African religious services, the people were never 
allowed to be passive observers, but were always encouraged to 
be very active participants. This has already been intimated 
in the preceding sections on music and preaching, but perhaps 
it is most evident in the areas of spirit possession and 
religious dance. 

In African religions, dancing was a communal venture, 
highly valued as a means by which the gods and the spirits of 
venerated ancestors were joined to the living in fellowship. 
This fellowship both placated the gods and spirits and 
empowered the possessed. To the African this was a crucial 
exercise. 


In the context of traditional Africa, people 
are surrounded not by things, but by beings — the 
metaphysical world is loaded with beings . 
which implies that everything is interdependent . 

. For the traditional person in Africa, a 
communal unity of essence is possible — an 
individual is never a mere individual, but is 
also the other (who is not merely another) . 

Humanity in Africa is basically family, 
basically community, with a strong emphasis on the 
traditional religion and its symbiotic union with 
ancestors and spiritual entities in the meta¬ 
physical world. In the traditional religious con¬ 
text, all the acts from birth to death and there¬ 
after bind the person as a communal being to 
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everyone around themselves, especially those who 
have passed on to the metaphysical world. 54 

Dancing then, was considered to be a point of contact with the 

supernatural for the African just as prayer is for the 

American Christian. 

The record is clear that in African worship, both 
religious dancing and spirit possession were stimulated more 
by the rhythmic music than anything else. Summoned and 
seduced by the rhythmic pounding of the drum, the spirits 
would descend and ride the dancing vehicles, driving them to 
ecstacy and leading those spirit-possessed people to prophesy 
and heal. 55 Albert Raboteau describes the process as 
follows: 


Ecstatic behavior, in the form of spirit 
possession, is, as we have seen, central to the 
liturgy of West African peoples and their 
descendants in many parts of the New World. 
Commonly, the rites of worship consist in drumming 
the rhythms of the gods, singing their songs, 
creating a setting so that they will come down and 
"ride” their devotees in states of possession. The 
possessed takes on the personality of the god 
[ancestor], dancing his steps, speaking his words, 
bearing his emblems, acting out his character in 
facial expression and bodily gesture. 56 

In virtually every written account of African spirit 

possession, the whole process is commenced with rhythmic 


54 Gerhardus Cornells Oosthuizen, "The Place of 
Traditional Religion in Contemporary South Africa," in African 
Traditional Religions in Contemporary Society , ed. Jacob K. 
Olupona (New York: Paragon House, 1991), 41. 

55 Spencer, 138. 

56 Raboteau, 59. 
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drumming. 

While the dancing often began in a dignified and highly 

organized manner, with the participants arranged in a circle 

to symbolize the togetherness and interdependence of all 

things, 57 the scene often became chaotic and highly explosive 

after the spirits/gods converged with the worshippers. One 

word that is frequently used to describe the scene is frenzy. 

In describing spirit possession in Yorubaland, Joseph 

Omoyajowo stated that the possession of a person by the 

spirit(s) was manifested when the possessed person was "seized 

with frenzy and thrown into a state of ecstasy for many 

days." 58 Raymond Jones offers this graphic description: 

When the spirits first summoned their protege he 
starts yawning violently. He utters incoherent 
sounds, and is seized with sudden chills. He 
rolls his eyes wildly. He totters to the ground. 
He leaps round in a circle as if insane. He falls 
to the ground. He lies twitching like an 
epileptic. He loses all powers of sensation, 
touch, hearing, and sight. He recovers 

normalcy. 59 

This account portrays the phenomenon to be like a seizure. 
Violent shaking, becoming stiff and unresponsive, and often 


57 Oosthuizen, 41. 

58 Joseph Akinyele Omoyajowo, "The Place of Women in 
African Traditional Religion," in African Traditional 
Religions in Contemporary Society , ed. Jacob K. Olupona (New 
York: Paragon House, 1991), 76. 

59 Raymond Julius Jones, A Comparative Study of Religious 
Cult Behavior Among Negroes: With Special Reference to 
Emotional Group Conditioning Factors , vol. 2 of Studies in the 
Social Sciences (Washington, D.C.: Graduate School for the 
Division of the Social Sciences, Howard University, 1939), 29. 
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fainting are common phenomena that are currently associated 
with spirit possession in African American Christianity. 

The pervasive, communal, rhythmic music, the charismatic 
preacher with his engaging communication skills, and the 
emotional, responsive audience are all recognizable components 
of historical and contemporary African American Christianity 
whose roots extend beyond slavery days all the way back to 
Africa. Milton Sernett was indeed accurate when he asserted 
that "the lineage tree of Afro-American religion is rooted in 
the cultures of traditional Africa." 60 Gayraud Wilmore is 
also correct when he insists that African religious influences 
were strengthened, enhanced and changed by Christianity, 
slavery and the challenges of the New World. 61 

Can vestiges of the African past still be clearly seen in 
the Black Church today? 

African American Christianity 

The answer to the guestion that concluded the previous 
section is a resounding, "Yes!" To support this answer, some 
general characteristics of African American Christianity, from 
slavery to present, are examined. These characteristics 
closely resemble those of African religions. 

Music 

"Music is essentially a play upon feeling with feeling. 


60 Sernett, 13. 

61 Wilmore, 27-28. 
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It is appreciated only insofar as it arouses feeling and can 
be expressed only by active feeling, according to one 
misucologist." 62 If this is so, then it is easy to 
understand why so many have come to appreciate the music of 
African American Christianity which has always been rhythmic, 
and therefore emotional. 63 

Of all of the Africanisms that pervade modern culture, 
African American religious music, perhaps, can most easily be 
traced back to its African roots. Just as it was for their 
African ancestors, "singing for Blacks in worship, is like 
breath to life." 64 The pervasive, emotional, rhythmic music 
that can be heard in almost any African American religious 
service today is indicative of the songs of Africa. Perhaps 
this stubborn retention gives credence to Leonard Barrett's 
argument that the traumas of slavery drove our African parents 
back to the principle tenets of their traditional charter. 65 

Lincoln and Mamiya suggest that music is "second only to 
preaching as the magnet of attraction and the primary vehicle 
of spiritual transport for the worshiping congregation" 66 in 

62 Carl E. Seashore, Psychology of Music (1938; reprint, 
New York: Dover Publications, 1967), 9. 

63 Spencer, 149. 

64 Reaves, 46. 

65 Leonard Barrett, Soul-Force (New York: Doubleday, 
Anchor Press, 1974), 60. 

66 Lincoln and Mamiya, 346. 
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the Black Church today. Because of this, many African 
American churches spend as much as fifty percent cf their 
worship time in music. 67 Also, in a survey of 2,150 Black 
churches, Lincoln and Mamiya found that the average church has 
three choirs. 63 Southern points out that these choirs have 
broad repertories that include standard hymns, lined-out 
hymns, gospel hymns, anthems, folk spirituals, arranged 
spirituals, and black gospel songs. 69 While this is 
suggestive of the high premium placed on music in the African 
American context, it is also reflective of the perpetual 
debate over the most appropriate music style for the African 
American worshipping community. This debate is undoubtedly a 
product of a community of transplanted people attempting to 
cling to a rich heritage, while trying to melt into the 
dominant society that cherishes its European norms at the same 
time. 

According to Lincoln and Mamiya, Negro Spirituals are 
"the first development as the signature of serious Black 
involvement in American Christianity." 70 This genre of music 
blended the distinctive musical style of Africa with the rich 
imagery of the biblical narratives. Understandably, these 

67 Southern, 466. 

68 Lincoln and Mamiya, 378. 

69 Southern, 466. 

70 Lincoln and Mamiya, 350. 
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songs tended to reflect an other-worldly theology which 
provided a type of escape beyond the present pain of 
slavery. 71 The fact that they were commonly used in 
conjunction with religious dancing indicates that they must 
have been rhythmic. 72 These Spirituals were most often 
created spontaneously during the worship service. Their 
creation was usually precipitated by a charismatic preacher, 
with the resulting song being passed on orally, leaving the 
words and tunes extremely vulnerable to the ongoing process of 
embellishment and change. 73 Natalie Burlin witnessed the 
creation of a Spiritual and penned the following colorful 
description: 

Minutes passed, long minutes of strange intensity. 
The mutterings, the ejaculations, grew louder, 
more dramatic, till suddenly I felt the creative 
thrill dart through the people like an electric 
vibration . . . —emotion was gathering— . . . 
and then, up from the depths of some "sinner's" 
remorse and imploring came a pitiful little plea, 
a real Negro "moan," sobbed in musical cadence. 
From somewhere in that bowed gathering another 
voice improvised a response: the plea sounded 
again, louder this time and more impassioned; then 
other voices joined the answer, shaping it into a 
musical phrase; and so, before our ears, as one 
might say, from this molten metal of music a new 
song was smithied out, composed then and there by 
one in particular and by everyone in general. 74 


71 Ibid., 150-51. 

72 Raboteau, 245. 

73 Lincoln and Mamiya, 348-49. 

74 Natalie Curtis Burlin, "Negro Music at Birth," Musical 
Quarterly 5 (Oct. 1919): 88. 
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This song could only have been created in a service whose 
framework was flexible enough to allow for spontaneity, and 
emotive enough to elicit undignified responses from the 
worshippers. 

The Negro Spiritual reigned as the primary type of song 
in African American religion for almost two hundred fifty 
years. With the emancipation of the slaves in the nineteenth 
century, however, this style of music gave way to a more 
structured style known as hymn-lining. Efforts by more 
educated and progressive African Americans to distance 
themselves from any vestiges of slavery adopted the hymns of 
Isaac Watts, with their rhymed-line endings and metrical 
quatrains, to articulate their hopes and dreams. In the 
singing of lined hymns, a deacon or preacher intoned a line or 
couplet which was then sung by the congregation. This made it 
possible for those freed slaves, who were still predominantly 
illiterate, to satisfy their impulse to mimic the lyrics of 
the dominant White society. 75 Because most of the hymnals 
of that period included no melodies, many of these hymns were 
sung to the same old rhythmic melodies, 76 allowing the 
sophisticated freed Blacks to satisfy a basic requirement of 
African music — rhythm. 

In the 1920s as African Americans began to flood the 

75 Lincoln and Mamiya, 354-56. 

76 Southern, 77. 
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large, impersonal urban centers of the North, and 
Pentecostalism began to spread rapidly in the South, Black 
gospel music grew into a distinctive genre. Employing musical 
ensembles complete with rhythmic piano, percussion 

instruments, guitars, and sometimes a horn section, services 
now pulsated with rhythmic music formerly considered to be 
dance music. 77 This expressive and highly emotional music 
gave vent to the frustrations of disappointed people who 
believed that the road to acceptance into the dominant society 
as equals would be paved with readily accessible 

opportunities. The moaning, growling, screaming, crying, 
fussing, laughing, fighting, dancing performers of gospel 
music depict the anxiety and energy of African Americans 
perhaps more explicitly than any other symbol. The research 
of Lincoln and Mamiya indicates that currently gospel music 
has a higher approval rating in the Black Church than even the 
Negro Spiritual, 78 and that the majority of Black churches 
that are experiencing numerical growth have learned to 
embraced this musical genre. 79 
Preaching 

Like the medicine man of Africa, the African American 
preacher has always been a Village V.I.P., granted access to 


77 Ibid., 448-49. 

78 Lincoln and Mamiya, 378. 

79 Ibid., 385-88. 
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his people on many levels in many different ways. 80 
Employing all the creativity and resourcefulness of the 
medicine man in performing the pastoral duties as friend, 


psychiatrist, doctor, and counselor, the Black pastor also 
preaches with an electrifying charisma, employing a wide 
variety of styles. 81 Charles V. Hamilton captures the 


essence of the African American preacher in the following way: 


The preacher is the most unique personality 
developed by the Negro on American soil. A 
leader, a politician, an orator, a 'boss,' an 
intriguer, an idealist, — all these he is, and 
ever, too, the centre of a group of men, now 
twenty, now a thousand in number. The combination 
of a certain adroitness with deep-seated 
earnestness, of tact with consummate ability, gave 
him his preeminence, and helps him maintain it. 
The type, of course, varies according to time and 
place, from the West Indies in the sixteenth 
century to New England in the nineteenth, and from 
Mississippi bottoms to cities like New Orleans or 
New York. 82 


As a member of this class of clerics, I would like to believe 
that Hamilton's glowing depiction of the African American 
preacher is fairly accurate. 

Like his wordsmithing predecessor, the African 
storyteller, the African American preacher has been able to 
captivate and inspire his audience by employing repetition, 
synonymous expression, dramatization, and active audience 


80 Charles V. Hamilton, The Black Preacher in America 
(New York: William Morrow and Co., 1972), 13. 

81 Henry H. Mitchell, Black Preaching: The Recovery of a 
Powerful Art (Nashville: Abingdon Press, 1990), 53. 

82 Hamilton, 14. 
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participation in his sermons. Replete with drama and 
musicality, the performative power of rhythmic African 
American preaching is expected to move people and to cause 
reaction. 83 Like their African ancestors who chanted tribal 
laws, stories, and proverbs, the African American preacher has 
been able to intone biblical laws and stories 84 with a power 
that has moved the listeners to shout, cry, dance, and even 
rise up and challenge the prevailing powers of the day. 

Rhythm is the "residue" that gives Black 
preaching motion and momentum . . . those who have 
studied it concur that rhythm is its fundamental 
musical component .... Black preachers 
customarily fit sentences into metrical units by 
squeezing together and stretching out words, while 
spontaneously accompanying their delivery by 
striking the lectern or stomping the foot. In 
addition, ministers often drum upon the podium 
to stress important words in key sentences, so 
that percussive rhythmic variations evolve 
syntactically. Other times the beating is a 
syncopated counterpoint to the preaching. 85 

Because, according to John Work, "rhythm arouses emotion and 

emotion arouses motion," 86 the rhythmic delivery of the 

African American preacher prompts the physical and emotional 

involvement of the congregation in the preaching event. This 

rhythm also provides clear entry points for appropriate 

congregational response, by informally transmitting the rules 


83 Spencer, 231. 

84 Ibid., 228. 

85 Ibid., 229-30. 

86 John Wesley Work, Folk Song of the American Negro (New 
York: Negro Universities Press, 1969), 38. 
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for the powerful call and response dynamic. 

Congregational Response 

Whether employed as a means of expressing intense 
dissatisfaction with the larger culture, 87 or as a means of 
receiving free therapy, 88 or merely as an enjoyable, natural 
reaction to the rhythms of African American worship, ecstatic 
behavior, including shouting, clapping, dancing , "raising 
holy hands," and even glossolalia and trances, all of which 
have been combined and often called a "frenzy," are 
historically normative in African American worship. 

Precipitated by the rhythmic preaching, praying or 
singing, the arrival and possession of the Holy Ghost always 
evokes some emotional response by the worshipper. That 
emotional response, of course, will differ in intensity based 
on the traditions of the particular church, but most African 
Americans believe that when the Holy Ghost arrives, the 
worshippers will show some physical sign. This is a definite 
throwback to the African concept of spirit possession and 
reflective of the congregational response to African 
storytelling. 

The preacher and musician, the two major players in 
African American worship, are generally rated by their 

87 Hans A. Baer, The Black Spiritual Movement: A 
Religious Response to Racism (Knoxville: University of 
Tennessee Press, 1984), 8-9. 

88 Spencer, 148-51. 
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effectiveness in evoking the Holy Ghost and drawing emotional 
responses from the congregation. Conversely, when the 
congregation is quiet and still, then either the preacher or 
singer is considered to be uninspired (a dud), or the 
congregation is considered to be comatose or dead, and 
primarily responsible for preventing the preacher or singer 
from being able to "let go and let Cod have His way." 89 In 
some African American churches there are smatterings of "Amen" 
while in others there is "Holy Dancing" and fainting, but in 
every church, the congregation is expected to "show some 
sign." 

It is interesting to note that the musical transition 
from Negro Spirituals and congregational hymns to gospel songs 
designed specifically for choirs, soloists, and ensembles, 
required the congregation to assume the role of an audience 
witnessing the personal testimonies of singers. Even with 
this shift from participant to observer, however, the 
congregations in African American churches still find room to 
respond and participate by "affirmative 'amens, 1 nodding, 
humming, clapping, swaying, or occasionally by singing along 
on choruses and vamps." 90 Many have testified that to sit 
as an observer in an African American worship service, with 


89 Ibid., 234. 

90 Lincoln and Mamiya, 359-60. 
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all that "good rhythm" 91 going on, is a virtual 
impossibility. 

Psychological Effects of Rhythm 

Throughout this discussion on African religions and 

African American Christianity, the word rhythm has 

persistently recurred. This is because, while traditional 

African religious practices have been civilized, sanitized, 

and Christianized, rhythm has stubbornly remained at the 

center of African American religious practice. The preacher 

might not "hoop" any more, the saints might not dance, sheet 

music might have replaced the spontaneously created 

spirituals, and a pipe organ and baby grand may have replaced 

the drums and bass guitar, but rhythm still has a way of 

sneaking out even from the pipes of a high church organ. In 

the following assertion, Jon Spencer emphasizes the primacy of 

rhythm in African American religion. 

The diaspora de-drummed" Africans, but it did not 
"de-rhythmize" them. With the drum banned, 
rhythm, which was both its progenitor and its 
progeny, became the essential African remnant of 
black religion in North America .... It 
empowered those who possessed it to endure slavery 
by temporarily elevating them out of the valley of 
oppression up to a spiritual summit. 92 

Spencer here postulates that this rhythm was instrumental in 

providing catharsis, therapy and psychological escape from the 

maladies of oppression via an elevation of the spirit. 

91 Southern, 448-49. 

92 Spencer, 136. 
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In his scholarly discourse on the effects of rhythm, Carl 
Seashore argues that rhythm does at least four things that 
would be particularly valued by people who find themselves 
frustrated in an underprivileged position as minority 
citizens. First, he maintains that rhythm gives one a 
sensation of freedom, luxury, and expanse, while promoting a 
feeling of achievement in molding or creating. 93 Second, he 
asserts that rhythm promotes a feeling of power that leads one 
to "feel as if one could lift oneself by one's bootstraps." 94 
Third, he declares that rhythm lays the groundwork for emotion 
by affecting "the circulation, respiration, and all of the 
secretions of the body in such a way as to arouse agreeable 
feeling," and facilitate emotional release. 95 Fourth, he 
propounds that 

the instinctive craving for the experience of 
rhythm results in play, which is the free self- 
expression for the pleasure of expression . . . . 
It makes us play, young and old. It determines 
the form of play in large part. 96 

It should not be difficult to see how these four benefits 

would cause generally oppressed people to value rhythm. 

In addition, it should not be difficult to understand why 
the emphasis on rhythmic music that is so prevalent in African 


93 Seashore, 142. 

94 Ibid. 

95 Ibid., 143. 

96 Ibid., 145. 
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American Christianity is largely unappreciated and remains an 
enigma to so many in American society. Seashore points out 
that while those who are blessed with a heightened perception 
of and appreciation for rhythm find it to be a tremendous 
source of pleasure, those who are not so endowed find this 
rhythm to be "no more concretely patent than the omnipresence 
of color to the color blind." 97 

Dehumanized by two hundred and fifty years of brutal and 
obscene human bondage, and frustrated by being freed into a 
society that has left them politically powerless, economically 
exploited, and socially degraded and disenfranchised, African 
American Christians have looked to the church as their primary 
survival institution. It has always represented to them an 
open door, through which all people may enter and no man can 
shut — a sense of freedom. "Freedom-in religion, which is 
rhythm-in-religion ... is the empowering aspect that enabled 
the enslaved to survive," 98 and is still providing catharsis 
and therapy for the churched Black masses in America. 99 


97 Ibid. 

98 Spencer, 151. 

99 Lincoln and Mamiya, 385-91, 397. In this section 
Lincoln and Mamiya suggest that "neo-Pentecostalism," with its 
enthusiastic worship style that combines the intellect with 
the emotions in a fresh way, is the key to church growth in 
the coming days. 
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CHAPTER 5 

Summary and Conclusion 

Currently there is a clarion call in Adventism to 
revitalize its worship. The recent inability of the Seventh- 
day Adventist Church to evangelize successfully and to retain 
its youth has led many to question the wisdom of perpetuating 
a worship style that is bent toward rationality and reflects 
an intense commitment to the truth, but is devoid of 
emotional impact. Clearly, Celebration Churches 1 are a 
calculated attempt to add some emotional fodder to the 
intellectual fare that is served at the left brain dominant 
services of most Seventh-day Adventist Churches, both Black 
and White. However, while this Celebration movement has had 
a significant impact among White Adventists, it represents a 
style of worship that has failed to gather any momentum among 
African American Seventh-day Adventists. 

In Development of Negro Religion . Ruby Johnston argued 
that, even by the middle of the twentieth century, rationality 
was rapidly replacing emotion as the worship norm in the Black 
Church. 2 She noted that in the Negro Church, the 

1 One such church which calls itself Celebration Center 
is located in Colton, California. It is a predominantly 
Caucasian church that conducts a worship service that is 
replete with singing, utilizes a band, and encourages such 
congregational responses as "lifting holy hands" and rendering 
hardy "Amens," etc. This church is representative of the 
"Celebration" movement in Adventism. 

2 Ruby F. Johnston, The Development of Negro Religion 
(New York: Philosophical Library, 1954), 102. 
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congregation was becoming less responsive, as a result of 
singing and preaching that displayed a decided diminution of 
emotion. 1 She warned that the immediate result of adopting 
this unemotional worship norm would be a dead, unattractive 
church that witnessed a decline in membership. Her hope was 
that this phenomenon would be followed by a thoughtful 
construction of a religion that would be generally attractive 
to all types and classes of Black people, leading to rapid 
church growth. 3 4 Contemporary research indicates that, 
perhaps, the time for this construction has arrived. 

Neo-Pentecostalism 

Lincoln and Mamiya, in one of the most comprehensive 
studies ever conducted on the Black Christian church in 
America, say that neo-Pentecostalism is that new religion that 
will have swept across the terrain of African American 
Christianity like wildfire by the end of this century. They 
declare this style of worship that merges the enthusiastic, 
emotional, rhythmic services of Black religion with the, 
orderly, decorous, intellectual services of Black churches 
(such as those in the A.M.E. denomination) to be a major key 
to African American Church growth in the years to come. 5 
They laud it as an attractive form of worship to the Black 


3 Ibid., 91-95. 

4 Ibid., 130. 

5 Lincoln and Mamiya, 385-88. 
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masses and declare that "if the neo-Pentecostal movement 
continues to surge through Black denominations, close to half 
of all Black Christians in the twenty-first century may 
reflect its impact." 6 Apparently, African Americans are 
hungry for worship that feeds both head and heart. 

If this is so, then African American Seventh-day 
Adventists are in an advantageous position to provide the 
Black masses with what they need. By merging the rational 
tenets of Seventh-day Adventism with the emotional components 
of African American Christianity, the resulting product would 
be a dynamic brand of faith and practice that would satisfy 
this hunger. By creatively integrating the truth of Seventh- 
day Adventism with the rhythm of African American 
Christianity, and emotion with rationality, the resulting 
product would be a neo-Pentecostal worship style that would be 
both attractive to the Black masses and faithful to Seventh- 
day Adventist tradition. 

Suggestions for Integration of Emotive Elements in 
Black S.D.A. Worship 

The following pages represent this writer's suggestions 
on ways to successfully incorporate emotion into African 
American Seventh-day Adventist worship without disturbing the 
rational truths of Adventism. It is my fervent hope that the 
resulting product will be a neo-Pentecostal worship format 


6 Ibid., 397. 
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that leads to worship services that remain cerebral enough to 
satisfy a traditional Seventh-day Adventist, yet emotional 
enough to be attractive to the average African American. 
Music 

I believe that it would be wise for African American 
S.D.A. worship leaders to employ the same music rules for the 
Sabbath worship services that are used for the services of 
traditional S.D.A. public evangelism. If the music used in 
the tent or hall meeting is successful in drawing people into 
the Church — and there is numerical evidence that it is — 
would it not be logical to assume that the same type of 
musical employment in the regular weekly service might help to 
keep those converts in the church? It has always been an 
enigma to me that it is considered perfectly appropriate for 
pervasive, corporate, spontaneous, rhythmic, lively music to 
inundate, and saturate the services that are conducted on the 
sawdust of the Big Gospel Tent, but totally inappropriate for 
that same music to be used in the worship services, attended 
by those same persons, conducted on the plush carpet of the 
church. People have often expressed their displeasure over 
being tricked into joining what they believed to be a warm and 
lively church because of the nature of the evangelistic 
services, only to discover that the weekly church services 
bore little or no resemblance to the evangelistic meetings. 
Often this dismay is verbalized as these converts head out of 
the back door to join the growing ranks of ex-Adventists. 
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Most S.D.A. evangelistic services, especially those 
conducted in a tent, commence with a lively song service that 
heightens the senses, draws the congregation together as 
active participants, teaches them to be responsive to the 
worship leader, and leads to a positive feeling of excitement 
about the proceedings. This writer believes that a lively 
song service either in place of the traditional Hymn of 
Worship, or just before the preacher and elders enter, could 
appropriately achieve these same ends in the regular Sabbath 
service. A skilled song leader could actually teach the 
congregation catchy choruses, rounds, and songs that call for 
active audience participation during this period of praise 
singing. If nothing else, this activity would at least 
prevent the preacher from having to attempt to resurrect the 
dead when it is time to preach. 

The next three suggestions regarding music in African 
American Seventh-day Adventist worship are all drawn from the 
Bible. First, make use of a variety of instruments. 7 It is 
an interesting phenomenon that most Seventh-day Adventists who 
protest against the use of drums, guitars and other worldly 
instruments in the church, do not have a problem with the use 
of soundtracks that employ them. In other words, just seeing 
these instruments in church seems to make some worshippers 
very uncomfortable. It is my belief that the uneasiness that 


7 Ps. 150:1-5. 
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these instruments bring is the result a secular cathexis that 
is visually stimulated. Many worshippers are reminded of 
sordid night club, party, and rock concert scenes by the mere 
sight of drums and guitars. One solution to this problem is 
to integrate new instruments into the service gradually, 
placing them in a relatively obscure location in the 
sanctuary. Over a period of time, these instruments will go 
almost unnoticed if played skillfully. Given enough time, 
their sight can actually result in a sacred cathexis. 

Secondly, allow music to break out spontaneously during 
the service. 8 Throughout the book of Revelation, John's 
accounts of heavenly activities are replete with unscheduled 
musical recesses. These musical interludes are indicative of 
a candor on the part of the worshippers. This candor finds 
them cognizant of God's dynamic grace, and leaves them free to 
respond sincerely, unincumbered by prescribed forms, habitual 
rites, and traditional practices. The ability to accurately 
read the emotional contours of the service, and to respond 
with the appropriate musical reaction, is an invaluable skill 
that each worship leader should cultivate. The skilled 
worship leader must be unafraid to break out of the iron case 
of bulletin listings and artificial time restraints. 

Thirdly, be willing to employ professional musicians. 9 


8 Revelation 5. 

9 1 Chronicles 25. 
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Many of the complaints against various forms of religious 
music are actually protests against the unskilled musicians 
who regularly abuse the instruments and create a bedlam of 
noise. Worship music was so important to King David that he 
employed over 4,000 trained musicians to serve in the 
temple. 10 Unfortunately, the prevailing view in many African 
American Seventh-day Adventist churches today is that 
volunteer, untrained, and often unskilled musicians are 
preferable to paid, sanctified professionals. This view is in 
direct opposition to the view of King David who was known to 
have moonlighted himself as a paid, sacred musician. 11 To 
pay a church musician does not take away from the inspiration 
of the music any more than to pay the minister takes away from 
the effectiveness and power of the sermons. Employing 
skilled, professional musicians will, however, help to insure 
that the music will enhance rather than detract from the 
beauty of the worship experience. 

Finally, all Seventh-day Adventists worship leaders 
should be careful to select music that is in harmony with 
S.D.A. doctrines. In unguarded moments, songs that propagate 
a secret rapture, an immortal soul, and other teachings that 
are incongruous with Adventist teachings have been performed 

10 "Singer," in Nelson's Illustrated Bible Dictionary , 
gen. ed. Herbert Lockyer, Sr. (Nashville: Thomas Nelson 
Publishers, 1986), 779. 

11 1 Sam. 16:14-23. 
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in Seventh-day Adventist circles because of their musical 
attractiveness. When the spoken word is in opposition to the 
sung word, the result is confusion. The preacher and the 
musicians then, must all be grounded in the teachings of the 
church, and have a common understanding of the intended 
message to be given to the worshippers from week to week. 
They should be in constant communication so that the sermons 
and songs will harmonize. 

Preaching 

To many preachers, the greatest challenge of the modern 
pulpit is to arrest and hold the attention of the worshippers 
long enough to make a case for righteousness. We live in an 
instant society that places a premium on quickness. While 
this may work well for microwave meals and instant coffee, 
this writer still believes that it takes time to carefully 
weigh eternal themes "precept upon precept; line upon 
line." 12 I think it is crucial that the preaching of 
biblical themes remains the main feature in Seventh-day 
Adventist worship, and that the preacher takes time to work 
with the text. To deliver a sermon that is biblically sound 
and holds the attention of the audience long enough for them 
to make a decision on the information being presented, 
however, is no small task. 

This writer believes that the effective sermon is one 


12 Isa. 28:10. 
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that is multi-sensory. It is one that sounds good, looks 
good, creates concise mental images, and recalls memories that 
elicit positive emotions. In order to preach this kind of 
sermon, preachers must be comfortable enough with who they are 
to try creative presentations and to allow the Holy Spirit to 
employ the personality in shaping the preaching event. 
Perhaps this is what Phillip Brooks was hinting at when he 
declared good preaching to be "the bringing of truth through 
personality." 13 Good preachers must enjoy the freedom of 
being their authentic selves. 

As in the case of music, this author finds a striking 
difference in the approach Seventh-day Adventist preachers 
take to evangelistic and regular church preaching. Also, as 
in the case of music, he believes that African American 
Seventh-day Adventist preaching would be much more effective 
if there was a diminution of the difference. Evangelistic 
preaching is distinguished by its intense fervor and its 
lavish use of visual illustrations. Under the Big Tent, 
African American Seventh-day Adventist preachers stomp, shout, 
sing, sweat, and walk the aisles. Under the Big Tent, African 
American Seventh-day Adventist preachers smash mirrors that 
represent God's law, light the candles on a big cake 
representing the days of creation, and call a jar of dirt 
Adam's Mother, all to illustrate points of doctrine that form 

13 Quoted in John W. Drakeford, Humor in Preaching (Grand 
Rapids: Zondervan Publishing House, 1986), 24. 
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the supporting pillars of Seventh-day Adventism. These 
methods have been responsible for drawing thousands into the 
fold of Adventism. If used routinely, they would probably 
help to stem the growing tide of apostasies. 

In many African American churches, the preacher routinely 
recapitulates, seals, and concludes the message of the hour 
with the celebrative experience that many know as hooping. 
This rhythmic summation usually evokes emotion and puts the 
worshippers in a responsive mood just before the call for 
discipleship. It also creates an experience that is multi- 
sensory and renders the occasion unforgettable. The absence 
of this practice in African American Seventh-day Adventism is 
conspicuous. Since it has been employed with demonstrable 
success in mainstream African American Christianity, a 
detailed study shedding light on why it is generally absent 
from African American Seventh-day Adventism might be helpful. 

Finally, this author believes that African American 
preachers should employ the narrative as their staple genre of 
sermonizing. One clear example of a preaching style that is 
both emotionally charged and intellectually engaging is the 
use of parables by Jesus. A careful study of the Gospels 
reveals that He used parables almost exclusively during His 
three-year public ministry here on earth. 14 Merrill Unger 
attests to the power of this genre by saying that it does not 


14 Matt. 13:34. 
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appeal 

to the understanding only, but to the feelings . . 
. imagination, in short to the whole man, calling 
all its powers and faculties into pleasurable 
activity; and all things thus learned with delight 
are those longest remembered .... 15 

Narrative preaching is a powerful vehicle upon which the 

preacher can approach the listeners on both the cognitive and 

emotive pathways, while arresting and retaining their 

attention. 

Congregational Response 

Since "it is true that people recall far better what they 
have celebrated well," 16 it is important that the 
congregation be encouraged to be responsive. What is done 
early in the service is extremely important in this regard. 
If the congregation is permitted to sit by as silent 
spectators throughout the early phases of the service, it will 
be virtually impossible to get them to be responsive later 
during the sermon. I have already suggested that a rousing 
song service, or praise singing at the start of the service, 
can be helpful in teaching the people to be responsive 
participants. Another technique is to have the congregation 
read/recite a scripture that explicitly encourages them to be 
responsive, as the opening act of corporate worship. Psalm 
100 is an ideal passage for this purpose. Also, reading 

15 "Parable," in Unger's Bible Dictionary , gen. ed. 
Merrill F. Unger (Chicago: Moody Press, 1960), 825. 

16 Mitchell, Celebration and Experience in Preaching . 30. 
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scriptural passages responsively conditions the worshippers to 
be vocally responsive. In addition, calling them down to the 
altar for the pastoral prayer further conditions them to 
respond. 

Many people are not sure whether it is permissible to 
shout, or clap, or raise their hands in praise at a Seventh- 
day Adventist church. It is up to the preacher to grant them 
that permission. Since the Bible condones all three 
practices, plus dancing, I will assume that all literate 
African American Seventh-day Adventist preachers approve of 
such congregational behavior. The key to freeing the 
congregation to celebrate the Gospel in the pew is for the 
leaders of worship to celebrate the Gospel from the platform. 
Since the congregation tends to mirror the actions and 
attitudes of the preacher-liturgists, it is important for 
preachers to be visibly responsive if they expect the 
congregation to be the same. In other words, if the leaders 
of worship are visibly responsive, then it will not be long 
until the congregation learns to be the same. The preacher's 
"Amens" will become the people's "Amens." The result will be 
an emotive experience that brings out the best in the 
preacher, and facilitates divine encounters where God's power 
is felt and God's will is known. 

Suggested Order of Service 

The following is an brief discussion of the sequential 
elements that this writer believes will help to create a 
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worship experience that informs the head and touches the 
heart. 

Praise Singing . During this period just prior to the 
entrance of the platform participants, an animated chorister 
leads the congregation in three to four lively rounds or 
choruses that call for active audience participation. The 
theme of these songs should generally be the greatness of God 
and the marvelous privilege afforded to the congregation via 
corporate worship to express love and appreciation to the 
Creator. This prepares the worshippers for an expressive 
worship experience. 

Call to Worship . After the platform participants enter, 
the congregation is led in the recital of Psalm 100. This 
passage not only gives license to emotional, expressive 
worship by placing this style within the context of a biblical 
command, it also signals the worshippers that they will not be 
permitted to be passive observers, by drawing them in as 
active participants from the onset. 

Invocation . This initial prayer should be relatively 
short. It should introduce to the congregation the focus of 
that particular service and should attempt to raise the 
consciousness of the worshippers to the divine presence. 
Concise, pregnant phrases should be used such as, "On this 
special Community Guest Day when we recognize those who have 
sacrificed so much to make our neighborhoods better places to 
live, we pause to recognize the Godhead whose presence in this 
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church makes it a better place to worship." 

Welcome . After a couple, a family, a department of the 
church, or an individual who radiates joy has given a warm 
word of greeting to the members and guests, a rhythmic song is 
played by the musicians as the congregation moves out of their 
seats, hugging, shaking hands, and sharing expressions of love 
and fellowship. As the greetings subside, the congregation is 
then led in the singing of that rhythmic song. The 
combination of rhythm and fellowship binds the congregation 
together and affords them an opportunity to experience 
pleasurable emotion early in the service. 

Opening Song/Hymn . This song should be carefully 
selected to coincide with the theme of the sermon. In the 
back of most song/hymn books there is a scriptural index. At 
this point in the service, everything else that is done should 
be done with the intent of preparing the congregation to be 
responsive to the sermon. This is important, since making new 
converts and leading members into a deeper level of Christian 
living are the two major objectives of African American 
Seventh-day Adventist worship. These objectives are generally 
measured by the congregational response to the sermon appeal. 

Scripture . The scripture reading should either be the 
text from which the sermon is taken or a text that concisely 
states the main point of the sermon. If it is more that two 
verses, it should be done responsively so that the 
congregation will not have the opportunity to slip into a 
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passive observer mode. 

Prayer . Those with special needs should be invited to 
approach the altar for this prayer. This keeps them active. 
The person offering this prayer should not only offer an 
eloquent prayer of thanksgiving and petition to God, but 
should also spend time establishing the importance of the 
sermon by presenting the preacher as God's spokesperson. The 
prayer should conclude with an appeal to God to help every 
soul in need to respond to the words of the preacher so that 
God's grace might be appropriated into their lives. This 
further prepares them to respond to the sermon. 

Offering . This provides the congregation with time to 
take a brief rest just before the most engaging part of the 
service — the sermon. During this period the people are 
encouraged to respond to the sermon by being reminded that God 
wants our lives more than our money. 

Meditation Song . This song should be selected with an 
emphasis on the mood it will create. For instance, if the 
sermon is one of celebration and thanksgiving, a lively, 
joyous song should be rendered. If the sermon is more 
cerebral or meditative, a more pensive tune should be 
selected. Since this selection will be a major determinant of 
the mood of the congregation, it is essential that the 
musicians render this song with precision and skill. At this 
point, no music is better than poor music. 

Sermon . As mentioned previously, the narrative is an 
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excellent genre of preaching for engaging the intellect and 
emotions of the worshippers. The following is an example of 
this powerful preaching style: 

As they went up to the temple to pray, a 
certain man — don’t know this man's name, but the 
next few words tell us somewhat of his condition - 
- a certain man that was lame from his mother's 
womb. When it said "lame man," that made me feel 
sorry for him, because it is a pitiful thing when 
a man has been useful and now has lost usefulness. 
He has become lame and not able to get around. 

But when I got to thinking about this man who 
was lame, and I remember the writer said that he 
was lame from his mother's womb, that made it all 
the more pitiful to me. For not only was he lame, 
but he had been lame all his life .... 

. . . this man had never been able to use his 

limbs, and had been lame from his mother's womb. 
This man had to be carried. You know, we can 
understand this man's condition ... I know a lot 
of people in the church that are healthy and 
strong, but still want to be carried . 

They had to carry this man and they brought him 
daily and laid him at a gate called Beautiful . . 

Well, when he saw Peter and John going into the 
temple, he got glad because, you know, he had 

begged so long until he could just look at a 
person as he approached and he could tell what 
kind of gift he was going to get .... 

Well, this man had been in the business so long 
until he could look and size up the kind of gift 

he was going to get. But this time he 

underestimated. Yes, he did! ... He was looking 
for something that he could exchange at the 

supermarket. Oh, but Peter and John said, "Look 
on us." And every one of us who is the 

representative of the Lord ought to be able to 
tell the world to "look on us."* 7 

Closing Song . This should be a short song sung by the 
entire congregation. It should stress the importance of 


17 Mitchell, Black Preaching . 93-94. In this discussion 
of narrative preaching, Mitchell cites a sermon delivered by 
S. M. Lockridge of Calvary Baptist Church, San Diego. 
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adhering to the tenets of the sermon and remaining faithful to 
the commitments made during the sermon appeal. This song is 
often the same song that is played during the altar call. 

Benediction . This concluding prayer is a short one that 
capsulizes the sermon, invokes God's grace to appropriate the 
sermon into the lives of the worshippers, and promotes the 
next service. Lines in this prayer could include, "Lord, seal 
this experience in our hearts and keep us faithful to our 
vows. Bring us back to your house on Wednesday night to 
continue to learn of Thee." 

Since these suggestions — urging African American 
Seventh-day Adventist worship leaders to conduct worship 
services that are both inspirational and informational — do 
not even come close to exhausting this writer's ideas on how 
African American Seventh-day Adventist worship can be 
revitalized, this author is confident that they do not 
represent any significant percentage of the myriad ideas that 
are embedded in the fertile minds of the gifted clerics of the 
African American Seventh-day Adventist Church. It is my 
fervent hope that this research will encourage them to be 
tenacious, courageous, creative, and confident in their 
attempts to design worship services that are rich in both 
inspiration and information. Finally, realizing that people 
generally resist change, it is my prayer that those 
progressive worship leaders who are willing to try 
unconventional methods will brace themselves for the winds of 
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criticism that are bound to blow, realizing that the loudest 
voices are not always right nor are they necessarily 
representative of the majority view; and that with prayer, 
humility, and a sincere spirit of submission to God's revealed 
will, ultimate success is guaranteed. It is my desire that 
they will be buoyed by the words of Jesus who instructed us to 
"love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with all thy 
soul, and with all thy mind," 18 and commence the arduous task 
of formulating an Adventist theology of worship that engages 
both head and heart. 


18 Matt. 22:38. 
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